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BY JAMES PAYN. 
Alderman Cute in ‘‘ The Chimes” observes that there is a 
great deal of nonsense talked about Want, and he intends to 
put it down ; also a certain amount of cant in vogue about 
Starvation, and he intends to put that down. But ‘if 
there is one thing,” concludes the Alderman, ‘* on which I 
can be said to have made my mind up more than another, 


it is to put down Suicide.” This man was drawn from life, 
and it appears that he has still lineal descendants in the 
During the 


than six 


country with a strong resemblance to him. 
Quarter 
persons—four men and two women 
to terms of hard labour for seeking to shuffle off this 
mortal coil, which the greatest genius the world ever saw, 
and who knew human nature best, has told us would be 


last Midsummer Sessions no less 


have been condemned 


the most natural refuge for the miserable were it not for 
the apprehension of what muy happen afterwards. ‘ 'To 
sleep ! perchance to dream.” jut the wretchedness of 
some oi our fellow-creatures is so intense that even this 
possibility has no terrors. Here is a recent case, taken 
\ widow had endeavoured to earn 
Iter boy was guard 


from a score of others : 
a livelihood by fancy-box making. 
to a van, and the two together could only obtain seven 
shillings a week. At last, 
the bone, she fell in arrears with her rent, and then had to 
borrow small sums to obtain food. 
by the sense of her inability to pay, joined to privation, 
not for her but for her powers 
of endurance. She felt herself a burden to her child. 
** Darling boy,” she writes, ‘*‘ you do not know what pain 


though working her fingers to 
The ** worry” caused 


was too much, brain, 


it gives me to part with you. Be a good boy, George. 
Pay the trifles I owe when you can.” Then she takes 
p If she had not died, I 
suppose these Jacks-in-oftice who bring discredit on our 


ison, and dies in her only chair. 


magistracy would have sent her to prison for trying to die. 
It seems impossible that stupidity and brutality can further 
these attempts to 
to those 


‘put down” suicide by 


it has already 


go than in 
making life harder 
become intolerable. 


with whom 


As a general rule, though there are exceptions to it, 
it is no slight thing that causes this 
for another of which he has no 
Donne, 


a man to exchange 
‘* pleasing anxious being ” 
knowledge. ‘*‘ When I frame to myself,” says 
‘a martyrology of all who have perished by their own 
hands for religion, country, fame, love, ease, fear, shame, 
I blush to see how naked of followers all virtues 
respect of this fortitude.” And since Donne’s day this 
noble,” indeed, yet not unworthy 


of tenderest pity, has immensely increased. 


are in 
army of martyrs, not * 
The hoaxes that are now being played with such weari- 


three of 
the result of personal malice. 


our senators are evidently 


Those of an earlier epoch, 


some iteration upon 
though mischievous enough, were free from this poisonous 
ingredient. The 
upon a perfect stranger to the perpetrator. 
that Hook and Mathews were walking down the street in 


famous Berners Street one was played 


The story is 


question W hen their attention was attracted to the par- 
ticularly neat and modest appearance of No. 54. “I'll 
lay you a guinea,” said Hook, ** that in one week I'll make 
that nice little house the most notorious in all London.” 
And he did so; but at the same time he did not even know 
the name of its occupier, Mrs. Tottington. 
resent the notion of neatness and comfort when enjoyed 
by their fellow-creatures. A story is told of Cobbett, a 
man by no means given to practical jokes, illustrative of 
true or not, it is currently 
said to have o« 


Some minds 


this feeling; whether it be 
believed in the locality where 
Walking with a friend, with whom he was staying in the 
neighbourhood of Cricklade, they came upon a very pretty 
house built on the banks of the canal. ‘* Whose house is 
that” said Cobbett. **It belongs to the clerk of the 
Wilts canal.” ‘** What! a clerk, and lives in a house like 
that’ I'll get him out of it.” And the tale runs, 
by no means to the patriot’s credit, that from that 
moment he made such a dead set at the poor man in his 


it is urred. 


soon 


newspaper as eventually did get him out of the house. 
One is glad to see that the services of the police during 
the late 
recognised. In its mixture of 
reminded one of the 
thei 


some 


metropolitan festivities are to be properly 


strength and mildness 


their behaviour advertisements 
of old 
beyond all praise. 
d ity, and such duty ; 
been almost grilled alive, 

} (‘os sack's 


In fis 


while patience and good nature were 


of them had their sixteen hours 
The Life Guards in their « 
and the 


ale, 


UlLrasses 
eminent 
uniform had one’s warmest 
ir sufferings were doubtless mitigated 
as to the 


and, indeed 


commiseration ; but th 
by the ss of their splendour ; 
poor peeler, far frou ook and 
foot 


conscioushé wher 
her area 
without any area at all—on and in his unattractive 
chance tip from some fair one 
The British 
suilor is Britannia’s bulwark, but when we are tempest- 
tossed by a crowd on land, it is to the British bobby that 
we look for succour, and find it. Many a 


haughty dame did I see cling to his stalwart arm with an 


apparel, virtue, save for 


rescued from the press, was its own reward. 


nevel fail to 


affectionate confidence, and careless of the general inpres- 


sion that she was not only in trouble but in custody, while 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
with his disengaged hand he waved back the threatening 
steeds, and *‘ saw” her across the street. 


There is no point, to judge from the records of the past, 
London has so much 
In the beginning of 


in which the administration of 
improved as in its constabulary. 
the century each parish looked after its own interests in 
the matter, and very ill. ‘The decrepit old dotards,” 
says a journal of the period, ‘‘to whose vigilance the 
different vestries have confided their fellow-citizens, are 
likely to profit from the order of nature being reversed by 
the life of our modern nobility, who, rising at two, dining 
at eight, and paying afternoon visits at midnight, are, in 
fact, with their servants, a much better patrol than our 
The detectives of that time, called Robin 
their red waistcoats, were, 
Three of them were 


watchmen.” 
Redbreasts, on account of 
however, exceptionally intelligent. 
detailed for the protection of the royal family during the 
French Revolution 
What a bright thought in George and Charlotte, 
Who, to escape each wicked varlet 
And disappoint Tom Paine’s disloyal crew, 
Fixed on Macmanus, Townsend, Jealous, 
Delightiul company, delicious fellows, 
To point out, every minute, who is who! 


The present agitation to do away with imprisonment for 
debt for however short a period is in curious contrast with 
the system which was acquiesced in by our ancestors a 
hundred yearsago. The 7'imes for April 25, 1793, states : 
‘* There is now a man confined for debt in Newgate who 
has been a prisoner there over fifteen years for a debt the 
original sum of which does not exceed forty-five shillings.” 
No one thought of altering the law, but some pity appears 
tu have been excited for the unhappy wretches who rattled 
the box outside the bars of Ludgate, with the whining cry 
of ** Pity the poor debtors!” By advertisement in the 
Times of Christmas 1794, ‘* The unfortunate debtors in 
Ludgate Prison beg leave thus publickly to return their 
grateful thanks to Lady Taylor, of Spring Gardens, for 
149 lb. of beef, 21 half-peck loaves, and 21 sacks of coals. 
At the same time they entreat the Lord Mayor to accept 
their unfeigned thanks for his kind present of a guinea, 
which”--this reads a little sarcastically —‘‘ was equally 
divided amongst the debtors.” 

The length of time which the Prime Minister, or who- 
ever it is, has tuken to make up his mind to select a 
Laureate has been cons ientiously made use of by the 
critics to abuse all the candidates. Not a week passes 
without one or another being held up to ridicule and shown 
to be 
The novelist gives the hounds a pretty good run, but he is 
The reason of 


‘impossible. This, however, has always been so. 
a mere red he ring ¢ ompared with the poet. 
it is not quite clear, but it is probable, since his aims and 
methods are higher than those of the prose writer, that his 
pretensions are more resented. Hood has some graphic 
lines upon the treatment he receives 

What 
To writ 
The criti 


it a wipe 


is a modern poet's fate? 
his thoughts upon a slate 
what is done, 


and all is gone. 


spits on 

Crives 
An old gentleman with whom most of us must be 
personally acquainted, although not by name, has, I regret 
to say, been obliged to apply to the authorities for pecuniary 
assistance. We have seen him dispensing charity as an 
aged priest and receiving it as Belisarius; we have beheld 
him in imperial robes and also in rags, but always with a 
Ile has for years supplied the Royal Academy 


His long 


noble air. 
with its most picturesque and venerable old men. 
white beard still flows, but his popularity as a model has 
ebbed away! It is not that his merits are not still acknow- 
ledged; on the contrary, they meet with too much recog- 
nition. No matter whether he appears as a Druid, or an 
Emperor, or old Time himself, the art public exclaim, ‘* Here 
is Jones a It ippears that he only adopted his pro- 
fession in late life: he was not ‘led by the beard” to it, 
but his beard led him. Artist after artist met him in the 
street, and, enraptured with its exuberance, exclaimed ‘ Sit 
to me”; and he sat to them. His situation, or rather his 
being out of one, is deplorable enough; but after all, when 


gain.” 


we do not commence our profession till we are seventy 


or so, we cannot expect a prolonged career. 


Are models, like some actors, only capable of playing 


very old or very young parts’ and when youth is over 
have they to give up their calling, like a chorister when 
his voice breaks’ If this 
absolutely nowhere as that of 
have hoped rather that a 
Bacchus, and a Bacchus a 
Saturn, and that every period of life would adapt itself to 


is so their profession leads as 
a golf caddie. One would 
Cupid would have become a 
Silenus a 


Silenus, and a 


some new mythological or historical character. 


Among my private correspondence I find a letter written 
on July 6 from an old lady in a metropolitan workhouse 
who is qualifying for a centenarian. Apropos de rien, she 
says, ‘‘i am very ill indeed, and hope they will have a 
prosper juarne vy we heave ra they go. i have nother more 
At first I thought this lady had lost possession 
about the 


age we are 80 


to say.” 
of those retention of which after ninety 
years of solicitous; but on reflection I 


discovered that she alludes to the nuptials of the Duke of 


wits 
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York and Princess May. It seems to me a very touching 
and conclusive evidence of the interest felt in that happy 
event even by persons whose age and position might well 
excuse them from taking interest in-anything. 


The national weapon of the English has been stated by 
a cynical foreigner to be the umbrella—not so much with 
reference to our rainy climate as to the manner in which 
he has observed that instrument to be pointed and prodded 
at their fellow-citizens, to the peril of life and limb, by the 
inhabitants of this island. It is, in truth, the article 
which, as was once the case with the long bow, our great 
middle-class take more care of than any other of their 
possessions, never leaving it at home even on the finest 
taking it with them at 
curious that this 


day, and in many cases 
night to their bedchambers. It is 
observant foreigner has not also recognised our national 
amusement, which is neither, as he supposes, cricket or 
football, but quite another relaxation. Both those games 
have, of course, their public, and a large one, but what 
the masses delight in above everything is in ‘‘ trying their 
weight.” If they possess a penny it burns in their pocket 
till they have dropped it into the slot and stood upon the 
The reason of its populanty 3 
it is 


weighing platform. 
think, because it affords a basis 
essentially a family game, and the interest taken in grand- 
father’s having ‘* picked up a bit,” or in our Mary Jane’s 
having ‘‘ put on flesh” is creditable to the ties of blood, 
The particularity of the inquiries as to whether the person 
about to undergo the operation is wearing the same under- 
many coppers in his 


for conversation : 


garments, or whether he has so 


pocket as on the last occasion, is also very touching. 

There are worse amusements than that of automatic 
weighing, and which are not so creditable to the ties of 
blood. 
** transparent-balloon-headed baby,” 
barrel organ and coloured lights.” 
this turned out to be a poor little nine-months old child 


A person has been going about the country with a 
accompanied by ‘a 
Upon investigation 


with water on the brain, whom its mother had hired out 
for purposes of exhibition ! 


The dogma propounded before a magistrate the other 
day by a cyclist that 
signify what happens ”’ 
Worship as without precedent. 
mistaken. Golf-players are judiciously silent upon the 
point, but it is firmly believed by the caddie that after his 


“aif you ring your bell it doesn't 
to anybody, was described by his 
In this, however, he was 


word of warning his employer can hit anybody on the head 
with perfect impunity. On Bruntsfield, or other links 
which are a public thoroughfare, the player (when new to 
the game) sometimes shrinks from sending his ball ** into 
* Ye need 


not fear, Sir,” says the caddie encouragingly, ‘* I ha’ cried 


the brown” of a group of women and children, 


‘ Fore?!” 

A judge has been exhibiting an honest indignation at 
the manner in which incidents many years old have been 
imported into a murder case with the object of prejudicing 
It is a pity that this feeling 
confined to criminal 


a jury against the prisoner. 
on the part of the Bench should be 
cases, It vain 
coursel wish to blacken to appeal to the protection of the 
Court, but could not a statute of limitation as regards 
peccadilloes, say of twenty-five years’ standing, be enacted ? 
There are very few of us who have nothing to reproach 


seems in for witnesses whose character 


ourselves with for a whole generation, and really after 
that time we might be allowed to start with a clean bill. 
It proves nothing as regards our present moral character 
that when an infant in arms we chucked our nurse under 
the chin, but forensic ingenuity is capable of making even 
that reminiscence disagreeable. 

The duck has been supposed to be the dullest of all 
birds, so much so as to reply in the affirmative to the 
invitation, ‘‘ Dilly, dilly, come and be killed.” <A corre- 
spondent in New Zealand supplies me, however, with an 
anecdote to the contrary: ‘1 the shore of the 
harbour, and I have a friend who dwells on the opposite 
He lives 


live on 


shore eleven miles from me in a straight line. 
up a narrow creek, and in coming to my place he has to 
pass a nuinber of other creeks on either side, then several 
islands, and finally, to cross a stretch of open water about 
four miles, across Where a swift tide runs and where there 
is often a heavy sea. A few weeks ago this friend came to 
see me, and brought with him as a present a common 
drake, which had been bred on his place, and had never 
been a hundred yards from the house. It came ovér 
in the bottom of the boat, where it could see nothing 
but the sky, with its legs tied. When he gave it to me, I 
turned it adrift with my own ducks, and thought no more 
about it, and, in fact, I never saw it again. When I saw 
my friend, however, some time after, he told me that on 
the morning after his visit to me he was awakened by a 
great commotion and quacking in his duck-yard, and on 
going out to see what was the matter, he saw the drake 
which he had brought over to me waddling up to the 
enclosure in rather a travel worn condition, while his 
brethren were welcoming him as one restored to them from 
the dead.” Considering what this Drake accomplished, my 
correspondent justly considers his achievement entitled to 
be coupled with that of the other circumnavigator, his 
namesake, 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
BY THE MACE. 


Ministers have survived the fateful struggle over Clause 
9, but I suppose it was the stress and strain of the 
critical situation which provoked Mr. Gladstone to one of 
those outbursts of passion which used to be common 
grown 
when 


five-and-twenty years ago, though they have 
with mellowing time. A moment 
wavering votes literally hung upon Mr. Gladstone’s words. 
Rumours were rife of Radical defections. Mr. Atherley- 
Jones was reported to have made a cave, into which some 
dozen or fifteen hesitating heads were said to be fitfully 
popping. Dr. Wallace had made a speech full of strident 
quips, which filled the Treasury Bench with the pallid 
entertainment of men who do not wish to be thought 
deficient in humour even when they are the 
brink of Mr. Gladstone had announced the 
previous day that the Government had abandoned the 
section of the which 
Irish members at Westminster by a 


rare came 


on 
disaster. 
‘in and out” clause proposed 
to keep eighty 
marvellous juggle between 
purely Irish affairs and 


TUE 


ILLUSTRATED -LONDON 
liked the retention of 
little, they liked Mr. 
efill Probably the impartial stranger would say 
that the Government won not by the strength of their 
case, which, indeed, they scarcely argued at all, but by tho 
tactical to the alternative proposition. Mr. 
Atherley-Jones carried with him into the Opposition lobby 
three or four admirers of his independent stand against 
official pressure, but the rest on whom he had counted shut 
their ears at the last moment to his plaintive cry, ‘* Please 


[rishmen 
proposal of exclusion 


they eighty very 


Jalfour’s 


less. 


objection 


to remember the grotto !” 


After this the 


novelty of debating and passing a whole clause at a single 


Committee perinitted themselves the 


sitting. The only novelty which refreshed the somewhat 
arid waste of debate on Clause 27 was Mr. Gibson Bowles’s 
amiable suggestion that Lord Randolph Churchill should 
hold his tongue. Mr. Bowles had discovered some remark- 
able oversight, apparent only to himself, and the House was 
mildly amused to find this line of argument repudiated by 
Lord Randolph, who saved Mr. Morley the trouble of 
answering it. Clause 28 produced a discussion of the 
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COURT-MARTIAL ON THE VICTORIA. 
The naval court-martial, held at Malta, upon Captain the 
HIon. Maurice Bourke and the other surviving officers and 
seamen of II.M.S. Victoria, which sank off Tripoli, on the 
coast of Syria, on June 22, was opened on Monday, 
July 17, on board the Hibernia, an old wooden three- 
decker, which is used as the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
Tracy, the Admiral-Superintende nt of the Malta Dock- 
yard. ‘The president of the court was Admiral Sir Michael 
Culme-Seymour, commanding the Mediterranean Squadron. 

The letters from the Admiralty ordering the court 
having been read, and the members of the court having 
been sworn, Mr. Rickard read the despatch of Rear- 
Admiral Markham to the Admiralty, dated June 22, relating 
the disaster, with the statements of Captain Bourke, Staff- 
Commander T. Hawkins-Smith, Lieutenant Heath, and 
Flag-Lieutenant Lord Gillford, who were on board the 
Victoria, all which were published several weeks ago. 

The first witness called was Chief Constructor Newn- 
ham, who stated that, when the Victoria was last in the 
dockyard, the bands of her water-tight compartments 

: and scuttles were all in 

perfect order, 
Captain Bourke was next 





purely British affairs. Mr. 
Balfour had declared that 
to the Irish 
members purposes 
be preferred their total 
exclusion, and at the 
end of his speech he had 
described the 
as unworthy of attack. Then 
the Prime Minister rose, and 


inclusion of 


for all 


Government 


the hesitating polls came 
out of Mr, Atherley-Jones's 
hear 
reasons why the Irish mem- 
bers, with a Parliament of 
their own in Dublin, should 
continue to meddle 
English and Scotch business 
at Westminster. But 
this crucial point the Prime 
Minister said never a word, 
Ile devoted some twenty 
minutes to the task of 
pulverising the man who 
had dared to say that the 
Government were not worth 
attacking. Did Mr. Balfour 
recall the performances of 
the late Government, es- 
pecially their 
with Irish 
after a solemn declaration 
that such interference would 
be dishonest 2 At first the 
Ilouse thought this 
simply the prelude to the 
expected argument on the 
matter beforethe Committee, 
But 
fury 
orated 
the 
nounced 


cave to conclusive 


with 


on 





interference 


judicial rents 


wis 


no; with increasing 
Mr. Gladstone 

the 
late Government, 


Mr. 


and 


elab- 
iniquity of 
de- 
Julfour as a 
down 


Pharisee, sat 


his astonished 


without 


among 
colleagues con- 
tributing a solitary crumb 
of comfort to the anxious 
little band of Radicals 
whom Mr. Atherley-Jones 
was trying to persuade that 
the path of duty lay in the 


direction of his political 





grotto. 
What 
pulse betrayed the Prime 
Minister into this vagary, I will not inquire; but it is 
certain that never in his life has he been so ineffectual 
at a serious juncture. It 
gladiatorial display by Mr. Chamberlain, and he seized it 
with much gusto. To him succeeded Sir William Harcourt, 
who genially reminded him that in 1886 he was in fa'vour 
of Irish autonomy and the retention of all the Irish mein- 
bers with unlimited powers of voting. Then Sir William 
essayed to justify the Ministerial change of front on Clause 9, 
but still there was no sign that the waverers were inspecting 
Mr. Atherley-Jones’s cave merely in a spirit of geological 
At the fatal hour of ten that gentleman was on 
his feet, expounding the views of the democracy, when 
Mr. Mellor rose to put the closure on eighteen clauses. 
First came the division on the ‘tin and out” sections, 
which Mr. had When the 


Ministerialists found they were victorious by a majority 


unfortunate im- THE 


was a good opening for a 


curiosity. 


Gladstone moved to omit. 
of twenty-seven, and when the clause in its amended 
a majority of twenty-nine, their 
relief and joy were unbounded; but where were the 
Radicals who had dallied in Mr. Atherley-Jones’s 
sanatorium for weak-kneed politicians ? The Parnellites 
had voted with the Government because, although 


form was passed by 
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sworn, and said that the 
letters read gave a true 
statement of the sinking of 
the Victoria. He had no 
complaint to make of any 
of the surviving officers 
and ship’s company. ‘The 
ship’s log, the engine-room 
register, and the signal-log 
were lost. When first the 
staff-commander suggested 
to Sir G. Tryon that eight 
cables apart would be a 
better distance than six, 
he (Captain Bourke) said 
nothing. Afier the staff- 
commander went on deck, 
the Admiral sent for the 
flag - heutenant and gave 
him a signal written on a 
piece of paper, which Captain 
Bourke did not The 
flag-licutenant time 
later came down to say 
that the staff-commander 
had told him that eight 
cables was to be the signal, 
instead of six. Then Captain 
Bourke said to the Admiral, 
‘You certainly said it was 
to be more than six cables.”’ 
Sir G. Tryon then said to 
the flag-lieutenant, ‘* Leave 
it six cables,’ and the flag- 
heutenant went on deck. 
When Captain Bourke was 
left alone with the Admiral, 
he reminded him that the 
turning circle of the Victoria 
was S00 yards (four cables), 
The turning circle of the 
Camperdown was practi- 
callythesame. The Admiral 
replied that the columns 
should remain at six cables 
apart. After going on deck, 
and looking at the ships, 
Captain Bourke twice said 
to the Admiral, ** We shall 
be very close to that ship” 
und, ‘‘We had better do 
something”; but Sir G. 
Tryon made noanswer. Then 
Captain Bourke asked, two 
or three times, quickly, 
** May I go astern full speed 
with the port screw?’ Atlast 
the Admiral said, ** Yes.” 
The inquiry was ad- 
journed to the next day, 
when Captain Bourke was 
re-examined, and evidence 


see, 


some 
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E ASSOCIATION AT BISLEY: PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ MATCH 


civil servants, and the 
by the Government was 
a scandalous repre ach 


rights and wrongs of Irish 
system of pensions proposed 
denounced by the Unionists as 
to British honour, and by the economical Radicals 
below the gangway as a piece of extravagant and 
even foolhardy generosity. Mr. Labouchere pleasantly 
suggested that a civil servant everywhere always strove 
to get as much as he could for doing as little work as 
possible—a statement in which some members appeared to 
detect a flavour of persoral reminiscence. Mr. T. W. 
Russell said the Nationalists wanted to make a com- 
plete clearance of the staff at Dublin Castle, and Mr. 
Gladstone suggested that this might prove too expen- 
sive a process to the Irish taxpayers, who would have 
to provide every discharged official with a pension. Then 
Mr. Storey, who is the embodiment of rugged pathos, 
besought the Chief Secretary not to give pensions to 
officials who might retire of their own accord—an 
appeal which drew from Mr. Morley the candid admis- 
that the Government were forced to contemplate 
the possibility of a civil servant being compelled to 
resign by a vexatious policy on the part of the Irish 
Government, who might desire to get md of him without 
the public odium of actually dismissing him. If Mr. 
Gladstone is the personification of wiliness, Mr. Morley is 
certainly the youngest Parliamentary hand I have ever 
seen in an exalted position. 


s10h 


BRADFIELD’S SUCCESS. 


was given by Staff-Com- 
mander Hawkins - Smith 
and Flag-Lieutenant Lord 
Gillford. Both officers stated that, after the 
collision, Admiral ‘Tryon exclaimed, ‘‘ It was entirely my 
doing,” and ** It was entirely my fault.” 


these 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
The annual meeting of members of Volunteer Rifle Corps, 
encamped for the customary shooting competitions on 
Bisley Common, near Woking, has been proceeding as 
usual since Monday, July 10. One of the most interesting 
contests, on Thursday, July 13, was that for the Ashburton 
Shield, with eight silver medals, offered to select teams 
of eight boys from the different public schools. It 
was won by Bradfield College, Berkshire, with a total 
of 447, being 216 at the 200-yards range, and 
231 at the 500 yards. The Bradfield team 
of Messrs. Lawson, Sellor, Woodbridge, Bradshaw, 
Wheatley, Thring, Lomas, and T. P. Bradshaw. ‘The 
next best scores were Rugby 437, and Charter- 
house 436; but Uppingham, Cheltenham, and Mar!l- 
borough each made 419, Winchester 418, Harrow 
41 t, Chifte n £15, and Eton 412; twe nty-six schools 
in all competed. Among the visitors to England attending 
the Bisley meeting this year, the deputation from the Cape 
Colony received a cordial welcome. This team of twelve 
riflemen, in the first stage of shooting for the Queen’s 
Prize, on July 17, made an average of 27 points for each 
man, the highest score made at that stage being 34. 


score 


consisted 
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PERSONAL. 
Some interesting particulars of Professor Henry Nettle- 
ship’s methods of work are furnished in a letter from his 
widow. ‘‘ My 
husband,” 
says Mrs. 
Nettleship, 
“had just 
completed 
his articles 
on ‘Nonius’ 
(an edition 
for the Uni- 
versity 
Press), when 
he was taken 
ill, one of 
which was 
printed in the 
‘Journal of 
Philology’ 
this spring, 
No. 42; the 
other still re- 
mains in 
proof. Ie 
himself con- 
sidered this 
the best piece 
of work he had ever done, only to be appreciated, I suppose, 
by scholars.” In addition to his professorial duties and his 
literary studies, Mr. Nettleship gave ‘a large share of his 
time and thoughts” to his work for the women students. 
He was not so entirely absorbed in the most abstruse 
scholarship as to feel no interest or find no time for the 
educational advancement of women, which was, perhaps, 
he most significant element in the whole of-his University 


: P rsson Henry Nerrvesuipe. 


experience. 
Few, if any, visit with intention the last resting-place 
of Dante Rossetti, at Birchington, about a mile from 
Westgate-on-Sea. Some 
there are, inleed, who 
have discovered the 
grave in a casual ramble 
through the churchyard 
of the little village, but 
they are few. This 
scarcity of visitors arises 
probably rather from 
ignorance as to where 
the poet - painter lies 
buried than from in- 
difference. There must 
be many an admirer of 
Rossetti among thethou- 
sands who will during 
this summer visit the 
various watering-places 
of the Isle of Thanet, 
who will be glad to 
learn that within a few 
miles’ distance les the 
little village of Birching- 
uninteresting in 
but full of 
the great 
icher. For afew years 
wfore his death Rossetti 
etired to the seclusion 
bungalow on the 
neighbouring cliffs 
where he was visited by 
w select friends. It was in this one-storeyed building, 
verlooking a vast expanse of th 1an Ocean, that he 
died, on April 9, 1882. His grave li ose to the church 
] he headstone 1s cover with beautiful 
Brown. In one panel 1S 
sitting before an easel 
latter just falling from his 
ive of the painter dying in harness, 
lowing inscriptio 
harles Dante ( tti, honoured, 
Gabriel Rossetti, among Painters 
London, of 
: ched at Birching- 
nent, bespoken 
Gabriel mot] esigned by his 
riend, Ford } ( wh, euted by J. and 
rm hi } liam and sister 
ndow in the church 
and foes by the name 


Is engraved 


nsiderable debt of grati- 
in Armenia by the 
Professors Thoumaian 

y 7 to de ith, 
ellow-Armenians, for an 
Sultan. At the last 
on the remission of 


re sentence 


Imends 1h 

might not na 
Lord Rosebery’s kn 
Ma lame 7 houmai in 
the hope that the 
Armenia will be 


regeneration of the Turkish Government. That prospect 
demands an optimism of a very robust order. 

By a melancholy coincidence a general order issued by 
Admiral Tryon to the Mediterranean fleet last New-Year’s 
Day has been published with the evidence taken by the 
court-martial on the loss of the Victoria. In this 
memorandum the Admiral defined the duty of an officer 
called upon to execute an order which he feels to be 
impossible: ‘‘ When the literal obedience to any order, 
however given, would entail a collision with a friend or 
endanger a ship by running on shore or in any other way, 
paramount orders direct that the danger is to be avoided, 
while the object of the order should be attained if possible. 
Risks that are not only justifiable, but which ought to be 
incurred during war, are not justifiable in peace.” This 
reads likes prophecy. The order was not, however, intended 
to operate in a case in which the Commander-in-Chief was 
actually watching the execution of instructions signalled 
by himself, though Admiral Markham would have been 
perfectly justified had he declined to obey the fatal signal 
to the Camperdown, on the ground that the circumstances 
entitled him, in the words of Admiral Tryon’s memorandum, 
to act on ** his own responsibility.” This is certainly the 
light in which the case is regarded by the public now. 

The subscription for the benefit of widows and orphans 
of the seamen who perished on board the Victoria has 
closed at the large sum of £50,000. In our special Supple- 
ment this week, containing illustrations, from sketches by 
eye-witnesses, of the terrible disaster, are three additional 
portraits of some personal interest. The engineers, in their 
confined situation below, when the ship finally sank with her 
engines and screw-propellers still working, had no chance of 
escape. Mr. Frederick G, Harding, chief engineer, whose 
portrait we give, was a most able and useful officer. The 
young midshipman, Mr. Herbert Marsden Lanyon, whosacri- 
ficed his life to his devotion to the Admiral, was in the seven- 
teenth year of hisage. He was second son of Mr. Herbert 
Owen Lanyon, of Belfast, nephew to the late Colonel Sir 
W. Owen Lanyon, (.B., K.C.M.G., and grandson of the 
Jate Sir Charles Lanyon, of White Abbey; he joinel the 
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who can inspire a bard to figure him as an ancient Greek 
shepherd, suggesting ideas 
From him that on the mountain lea 
Ly dancing rivulets fed his flocks, 
To him who sat upon the rocks 
And fluted to the morning sea. 

‘That celebrated eminence,” as Disraeli called St. 
James's Street in ‘‘ Eudymion,” is beginning to have 
terrors for illustrious personages. Last year Lord Salis- 
bury’s brougham was overturned at the corner of King 
“treet, and the leader of the Tory party had a very narrow 
escape from serious injury. On the same spot a hansom, 
containing no less a person than the Prince of Wales, camo 
into sharp collision with another vehicle, fortunately with- 
out any untoward result. A few more accidents of this 
kind and it will be found necessary to prohibit driving in 
St. James’s Street except at a walking pace. The Prince 
was in his own hansom, an equipage which he lent to 
Prince George and Princess May hefore the wedding for 
agreeable little excursions téte-d-téte. Apparently the 
driver imagined that the four-wheeler emerging from King 
Street would have an instinct that royalty was approach- 
ing, and would get out of the way. But when was a 
‘* growler ” known to display any tact ? 


OUR PORTRAITS. 
We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. W. Lawrence, of Dublin, for the 
portrait of the late Professor Nettleship; to Messrs. Werner and Son, of 
Dublin, for that of Staff-Commander Hawkins-Smith ; and to Mr. J. Moll, 
of Chatham, for that of the late Mr. Frederick Harding. 


THE NEW HARBOUR WORKS AT DOVER, 
The scheme of the Dover Harbour Board, for the accom- 
modation of commercial shipping east of the Admiralty 
Pier, is being carried into execution by Messrs. Coode, Son, 
and Matthews, engineers, successors to the late Sir John 
Coode, by whom the works were designed. There will bo 
a new pier, starting from an open iron viaduct, 1260 ft. 
long, forming an agreeable marine promenade, which will 
be approached from the esplanade near the Granville 
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Mediterran S| tadren in October fast year, and was 
appointed aide-de-camp to Captain Bourke in May. 
Another portrait given this week is that of one of the 
survivol namely, Staff-Commander T. Hawkins-Smith, 
who has held that rank since J inuary 1884, and has served 
in the Navy about thirty years. 


With Dr. Lushington may be said to have passed away 
the typical professor of our time. From 1838 to 1870 
Edward Lushington held the chair of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow, a post to which he was elected in 
preference to Robert Lowe, and after the refusal of Tait, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to compete. 


subsequently 
t Glasgow, Dr. 


During the long period of his stay a 
Lushington won the admiration and esteem of more 
than one generation of students, and even the most 
boisterous spirits submitted to a discipline maintained 
chiefly by a light Irony to which Seotchmen are 
susceptible in spite of their supposed incapacity to joke 
without difficulty. The Greek professor was an intimate 
friend of Tennyson, one of whose sisters he married, and 
whom he prompted to more than one graceful flight of 
verse. There are, for instance, the charming lines ‘‘ To 
E. L. on his Travels in Greece.” It is not every professor 





OTTAGE HOSPITAL: OPENED r MISS BALFOUR AND 


BROTHER, THE RIGHT HON. A. . sFOUR, M.P. 


WORKS AT 


Clock-tower. This invo‘ves the removal and rebuilding 
of the clock-tower. The solid pier, at the end of 
the iron viaduct, will be of concrete blocks faced with 
granite, equal in height to the Admiralty Pier, and 1500 ft. 
in length: its direction at first will be south-easterly, but 
its outer portion will curve to the south-south-west, 
approaching the end of the Admiralty Pier, to which an 
extension of d580ft. will be added. This will leave an 
opening, 450 ft. wide, for the entrance to the harbour. The 
space of water thus enclosed will be fifty-six acres, 
after deducting the reclamation of five acres in 
front of the Lord Warden Hotel, with the con- 
struction there of two jetties, each 400 ft. long and 100 ft. 
wide, and of landing-stages for steam-boat passengers at 
low tide, at a covered station of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover and South-Eastern Railways. tchind all this, 
towards the town, the existing tidal harbour, the Granville 
Dock. and the Wellington Dock will remain, for the 
present, as they are. ‘The depth of water, at low water of 
spring tides, in the outer part of the new harbour will be 
from 18 ft. to 25ft.. but at the entrance, 36 ft. to 40 ft. ; 
at the steam-boat jetties, 15 ft. Mr. John Jackson has 
taken, for £414,000, the contract for the east pier, iron 
viaduct, and approaches. 


THE WILLESDEN COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 
On Tuesday, July 18, Miss Balfour, accompanied by her 
brother, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., opened the 
New Cottage Hospital, erected in Harlesden Lane, Willes- 
den, at a cost of £2000, by Mr. Passmore Edwards, and 
endowed by subscriptions in the neighbourhood. The 
new hospital, constructed of red bnick, looks towards 
Harrow - on - the - Hill. It contains two wards, well 
ventilated, each having accommodation for four patients, 
with a paying ward. There is accommodation for 
the nurse-matron, who is assisted by anothertrained nurse. 
The building is plainly but comfortably furnished, and 
perfectly arranged. The opening ceremony took place in 
a large marquee erected in the grounds facing the main 
entrance to the building. Mr. Balfour, with his sister, was 
received by Sir Bradford Leslie (chairman of the trustees) 
an] the committee, Dr. Brookfield, and Mr. Irwin Cox. 
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Her Majesty the Queen remained at Windsor Castle 
till Thursday, July 20, after which she went to Osborne, in 
the Isle of Wight. The Queen received the Indian Princes 
on July 13. A Court was held at the Castle on July 14, 
when her Majesty received deputations from the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, headed by Sir Stuart Knill, the 
Lord Mayor, the Corporation of Edinburgh, and the 
Presbyterian Dissenting Ministers of London, presenting 
addresses of congratulation upon the marriage of the Duke 
of York. Upon this occasion, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
Renals and Mr, Alderman and Sheriff Wilkin were knighted; 
a baronetcy had been conferred on the Lord Mayor. 

On July 15 the Queen and the royal family, with a 
large company invited to the Castle, witnessed a perform- 
ance in the Waterloo Chamber of the second act of 
Mascagni’s opera ‘* L’ Amico Fritz,” which was followed by 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ the performers being the Royal 
Opera Company from the Opera House, Covent Garden, 
under the direction of Sir Augustus Harris. 


The King and Queen of Denmark, who visited her 


Majesty at Windsor on July 12, have remained at 
Marlborough House as guests of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. On Tuesday, July 18, they went with the 
Princess of Wales to Sandringham. ‘They had one day 
before gone to Farnborough to visit the Empress Eugénie, 
with whom they lunched. 

The Prince of Wales was at Newmarket on July 12, and 
opened the new institute, 
reading-room, and library 
for the benefit of the men 
and boys employed in the 
training stables there. 

The conference of the 
Miners’ Confederation of 
Great Britain, convened to 
consider the demand of the 
Associated Coalowners for a 
twenty-five per cent. reduc- 
tion in wages, was opened on 
July 19. The Northumber- 
land and Durham miners, 
although now connected with 
the federation, have decided 
not to strike in the event of 
a stoppage of work in the 
other federation districts, as 
the masters in the two 
counties have made no pro- 
posal to reduce wages. Ex- 
cluding the Northumberland 
and Durham men, about 
190,000 miners will be affected 
by the proposed reduction, 
and, if a strike be resolved 
on, will work on 
July 28. In most of the 
districts the men are almost 
unanimous in their resistance 
to the proposed reduction. 
The price of coal in London 
has risen Js. per ton. 

The cricket match bet ween 
Eton and Harrow at Lord's 
ended on Saturday, July 15, 
in an easy victory for Eton 
with nine wickets to fall. 
At Bristol the encounter 
between Lancashire’ and 
Gloucestershire ended in 
favour of the former, who 
were victorious by 175 runs. 
In the match at Lords, 
begun on Monday, July 17, 
the Australian team finished 
their first innings for 269, 
and England, having made 
334 in the first innings, 
further made in their second 
113 for the one 
wicket. 

In the Reichstag of the 
German Empire at Berlin, 
on July 15, the Emperor's 
Government got its Army Bill read a third time by 201 to 
185 votes. The supplementary military estimates were 
subsequently passed without discussion, and then Count 
von Caprivi read an Imperial message closing the session, 
and expressed the thanks of the Emperor and of the 
Federal Governments for the patriotic action of the 
Reichstag. 


The French Government has resolved on sending an 
ultimatum to Siam, which, it is believed, demands the 
retrocession of Battambong and Angkor to Cambogia, an 
indemnity for the Khong victims, the immediate appoint- 
ment of a frontier commission, and the cession of the left 
bank of the Mekong from the Chinese frontier to tha 
Kratieh. The ultimatum is to be accepted within twenty- 
four hours. 


cease 





loss of 


Reports from Constantinople affirm that the disposition 
of the Sultan and his Government is to check the ardour 
of the Khedive, and though renewed inquiries may be 
made in London as to the probable date of the British 
evacuation of Egypt, they will not be prosecuted in a 
manner to disturb the good relations between Great Britain 
and Turkey. 

General Hatch has left Zanzibar with troops for Witu, 
in order to take over that province on its contemplated 
evacuation by the British East Africa Company. 


The formal points reserved by the British representatives 
at the close of the recent Sanitary Conference at Dresden 
have now been satisfactorily settled. The adhesion of 
Great Britain to the Convention is announced at Berlin. 


In Brazil there are various reports as to the new in- 
surrectionary movement which has broken out .in the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul. It appears that the 
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insurgent flotilla, under Admiral Wandenkolk, is likely to 
be attacked by the national fleet, but that a considerable 
force of insurgents is threatening the town of Rio Grande, 
and may capture the place and relieye Wandenkolk. 


A steamer bringing 800 emigrants from Bremen, mostly 
Russian Jews, had been admitted into New York harbour 
by the health officers, but nearly the whole of the pas- 
sengers have been declared paupers and not allowed to 
land. The authorities have obliged the consignees to 
deposit a large sum as security for fines and expenses. The 
heat at Chicago has been intense, and some persons died 
from the effects of it. 


Herr Dérpfeld, the Director of the German Archzeo- 
logical Institute at Athens, has just returned from Hissarlik, 
where he has continued the excavations at the expense of 
Madame Schliemann. He believes that he has discovered 
the remains of the actual Troy of Homer, not, however, 
in the second stratum, as he was at first of opinion, but in 
the sixth. The researches will be continued up to next 
April at the expense of the German Government. 


American papers relate an encounter, in the Bering Sea, 
between the sealing steamer Alexandra and the United 
States cruiser Mohican, which was on patrol duty in the 
sealing waters. The Alexandra left San Francisco flying 
the Hawaiian flag, but she carried a crew of nearly one 
hundred men, well armed, under the command of Alexander 
M‘Lean. On June 24 the Alexandra was found poaching; 
she refused to lie to, and the Mohican then fired two blank 
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THE GREAT FIRE IN ST. MARY AXE, 


shots. The Alexandra put on all steam, and returned the 
fire with a six-pound shell, which struck the Mohican amid- 
ships and completely disabled her machinery. This story 
is discredited in official circles. 


GREAT FIRE IN THE CITY. 
At two o'clock in the morning of Tuesday, July 18, a fire 
broke out in St. Mary Axe on the premises of Messrs. W. 
Brown and Co., wholesale stationers, which raged nearly 


four hours, spreading north-east to Bevis Marks, and to 
Bury Street and Bury Court on the east and south sides, 
destroying, wholly or partially, the whole block of ware- 
houses, nearly fifty separate tenements, including twenty- 
eight large buildings, within that crowded area. 

The warehouses in this quarter, many of them recently 
built, were mostly four or five storeys high. Those in 
Bevis Marks were occupied by wine merchants, importers 
of foreign toys, traders in beads, Chinese agents, wholesale 
stationers, tea merchants, and outfitters. In St. Mary 
Axe were wholesale stationers, cigar importers, tea dealers, 
clothiers, drysalters, chromo-lithographic printers, whole- 
sale druggists, and a large vegetarian hotel stood at 
the corner of Bevis Marks, in St. Mary Axe. In 
Bury Court there were provision merchants, tea 
merchants, dealers in indiarubber goods, book-edge 
marblers, working jewellers, brass cornice manu- 
facturers, East India merchants, and agents for houses in 
the Potteries. Bury Street, reached by a covered way 
from Bury Court, was occupied by printers, packing-case 
makers, wholesale stationers, glass importers, provision 
merchants, watchmakers, clothiers, and varnish manu- 
facturers. Forty powerful steam fire-engines, with manuals 
and hydrants, and 213 firemen, worked from three o’clock 
till six, but little was saved. There was no loss of life. 
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MUSIC. 

The end of the opera season is at hand, but, strangely 
enough, some of its heaviest work still remains to be done, 
In the days of Frederick Gye it was not by any means an 
uncommon circumstance for the production of novelties to 
be relegated to the closing nights of the season. This, how- 
ever, has not been the practice of recent years, and if Sir 
Augustus Harris for once finds himself in the inconvenient 
position of having te bring out two or three promised new 
works in course of about as many days, it may be taken for 
granted that there is some special cause for the circum- 
starce. It may be that this most energetic of impresarios 
undertook to do too much. He started well by bringing 
out ‘ Pagliacci” during his opening week and adding 
‘* Djamileh” tothe repertory withina month. But then the 
production of ‘I Rantzau” was delayed, first by the post- 
ponement for several days of Signor Mascagni’s coming, 
and afterwards by the State performance. It would be easy, 
of course, to defer the introduction of the new operas, 
even one or two of them, until another year; but Sir 
Augustus Harris is jealous of his reputation for keeping 
promises, and he would doubtless rather ‘‘ move heaven 
and earth” than leave one unfulfilled. He has to give 
his subscribers two extra nights, and these will help 
him to get through. Meanwhile, an extraordinary 
managerial feat was accomplished on Saturday, July 14, 
when three complete operatic representations were 
simultaneously given in three different places. — At 
Covent Garden ‘‘ Faust”? was given, with MM. Jean 
and Edouard de _ Reszke, 
M. Lassalle, and Madame 
Nordica in the principal 
parts. At Drury Lane, ** Die 
Walkiire ” was repeated with 
the same had ap- 
peared at the other house the 
previous week. Last but 
not least there was the per- 
formance given by command 
before the Queen and royal 
family at Windsor Castle, 
which required even more 
elaborate and painstaking 
preparation than those 
already mentioned. Signor 
Mascagni was, of course, 
the hero of the Windsor 
function. He conducted in 
person the second act of his 
**T/Amico Fritz,” together 
with ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and, thanks to such inter- 
preters (in both operas) as 
Madame Calvé, Signor Vig- 
nas, and Signor Ancona, and 
the pick of the Covent Garden 
band and chorus, the repre- 
sentation called forth the 
warmest expressions of ap- 
proval alike from her Majesty 
and all the distinguished 
guests invited for the occa- 
sion. Two new and very 
charming scenes were ex- 
pressly painted by that clever 
artist Mr. W. Caney; while 
the arrangement of the 
Waterloo Chamber was ex- 
actly the when 
‘**Carmen” was given a year 
that nothing was 
wanting to render the success 
of the affair perfect. The 
gifted young composer had 
the honour of being received 
by the Queen before as well 
as after the performance, 
and enjoyed the gratification 
of hearing her Majesty ex- 
press a sincere and deep 
admiration for his music. 

Opera - goers will look 
back upon the performance 
of ‘Die Meistersinger”’ as 
the most enjoyable of the so- 
called Wagner Cycle. Signor 
Mancinelli and the regular orchestra were naturally on 
their mettle, knowing that comparisons were sure to be 
made with the results achieved by the Mayence conductor, 
Herr Steinbach, and the supplementary band in ‘ Dic 
Walkiire”” a week before. Hence, perhaps, the smooth- 
ness and refinement which so astonished those who happen 
to be aware that the Nuremberg opera had only had a 
single rehearsal. Strange that not a growl was heard 
this time concerning the use of the Italian instead 
of the German text. Kvidently the ** faithful ” 
were quite content to put up with a_ heretic tongue 
when it enabled them to hear such a Walther as M. 
Jean de Reszke, such a Hans Sachs as M. Lassalle, and 
the other members of the Covent Garden cast who are 
accustomed to sing this music to Signor Mazzucato's 
excellent translation. Fortunately, moreover, the great 
tenor was in splendid voice, and has never sung the trial 
and prize songs with a greater degree of beauty and charm ; 
while M. Lassalle has certainly never imparted to the 
monologues of the poet-cobbler an equal measure of signi- 
ficance and intellectuality. An Eva more youthful in 
appearance than Madame Albani might be desired, but 
scarcely a more artistic exponent of the music 
when it does not lie too low for her, as for instance 
in the duet of the second act. We liked Mr. Hed- 
mondt’s David, and there was much of genuine merit 
in the strongly drawn Beckmesser of Mr. David 
Bispham, whose slight tendency to exaggerate will 
doubtless disappear when he attacks the character under 
conditions less calculated to render a young artist nervous. 
With a good word for Mdlle. Bauermeister’s Magdalena, 
and another for the capital work done by the chorus in the 
last act, we dismiss this performance of ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer” as one of the most interesting and, all things 
considered, most remarkable of the season. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE FRUITS OF THE LAW. 


sucklaw lad convinced the Governor and his friends that in 
the Spaniards’ country there was great treasure to be had. He 
was told that he might come and see the Governor the follow- 
ing morning. He asked if he might not come in the late 
instead, because, having for sale cargo that he 
some merchants were to 
visit his vessel in the morning. Here he plunged again 
into fiction, for he had no cargo save rum, of which he had 
But the rascal was playing a deep game. 


atternoon 


had brought from the Indies, 


already disposed. 
Ife was wnixious to learn the Governor's plans for the afternoon 
and cvening cf the following day, and, by proposing to come 
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in the afternoon, he would probably discover them. He did 
not reckon foolishly. 

The Governor gave Bucklaw to understand that the next day 
there was to be feasting; 
the Duke of York ; secondly, because it was the anniversary of 
the capture of the colony from the Dutch; and, finally, 
because several Indian chicfs were to arrive from Albany to 
see New York and its Governor for the first time. The 
official celebrations were to begin in the afternoon and to last 
till sundown ; therefore, during that time the Governor would 
be occupied, 

But Bucklaw said with much apparent 
he had to get away with his ship to Boston within thirty- 
fulfil an engagement he had with merchants 


candour that 


six hours to 
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first, because it was the birthday of 


ar 


for whom he had some special cargo. If his 
cellency, he said, would come out to his ship the next 
evening after the celebrations were finished, he would be proud 
to show his racketing little craft to him; and it could then be 
judged if, with certain improvements and armaments, she 
could by any means be utilised for the expedition. ‘To this 
the Governor consented, and asked the officers if they would 
accompany him ; which they were exceedingly glad to promise. 
Bucklaw’s good-nature and politeness increased at this, and 
he waved his hook-hand up and down in boyish satisfaction. 
3ucklaw should be at a quiet 


of Boston, 


It was then arranged that 
point in the shore at a certain hour of the evening to convey 
the Governor and his friends to the Nell Gwynne. Bucklaw 


was then bade to go to the dining-room and refresh himself. 


One swift glance at Iberville, then he slung his musket shoulderwards, and fired at the retreating figure. 
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He obeyed with cheerfulness, and was taken in charge by 
Morris, who, having passed Iberville and Gering on to the 
drawing-room, wa: again at his post, taciturn and austere. 

The Governor and his friends did not return to the dining- 
room, but proceeded from his library to the drawing-room. 
Morris and Bucklaw were alone. Wine was set before thie 
sailor, and he drank off a glass, saying, as he lifted it, his eye 
ifting humorously towards Morris: ‘‘ No worre fate for a 
sinner, none better for a saint !”’ 

Morris's temper was not amiable at the moment. He did 
not like the rascal. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘* but many a sinner 
has wished the same and tramped from the pillory to the cross - 





tree whiles.’’ 

Bucklaw laughed up at him—a laugh with a sort of devil- 
ishness, triumph, and insolence, and his jocund eye had, as 
the lids dropped over them, a hard, murderous glitter. But 
that changed almost on the instant as he answered: ‘* A goo.l 
thrust, mighty Scot, and I take it as from one sinner to 
auother. But for my injured feelings, what say you toa pasty, 
a strip of beef from where the juice runs, and maybe, th: 
young side of a fowl?”’ 

Morris left the room, to order what his unwelcome guest 
Immediately that he did so, Bucklaw got to his 


required. 
His eye ran to every window 


feet and looked round sharply. 
and door, and along the ceiling and wall. At that moment 
there was a sudden click in the wall in front of him. It 
was the door leading into the unused hall-way, which, not 
having been properly closed, had sprung open. Instantly he 
caught up a candle, ran over, and entered the hall-way. He 
gave a grunt of satisfaction. He hastily drew back the bolts 
of the outer door, so that any one might enter from the garden, 
and then stepping back swiftly to the dining-room, closed the 
panel tightly behind him. He noticed with delight that it had 
no spring-lock, and that it could be opened from the hall-way. 
He came back quickly to the table, put down the candle, took 
his seat, and, stroking his chin with his hand, chuckled to 
himself. 
When 
one hand, while he 
drummed lightly on the table. 
servant, carrying food on a tray, and the Scotsman was soon 
astonished, not only at the buxomness of Bucklaw’s appetite, 
but at the deftness with which he carved and handled things 
with—as he called it himself—his ‘‘ tiger ’’ (the hook-hand). 
Morris was taciturn, so Bucklaw talked and ate, and sat so 
long that Jessica, as she passed into the corridor and up the 


t 


Morris came back he was holding his wine with 
hummed a_ snatch of and 
Immediately after came a 


song, 


stairs to her room, exhausted by the events of the day, heard 
him singing, and it so worked upon her that she put her 
hands to her ears, hurried to her room, and threw herself upon 
the bed in a distress for which she could give no real cause. 

Before the Governor and his guests parted for the night, 
Iberville, as he made his adieux to Gering, said in a low voice, 
‘* The same place, if you will, to-morrow night, at the same 
time, and on the same conditions.”’ 

‘““The same: I shall be happy,” 
bowed with great formality. 

The Governor had chanced to hear a word or two, and, 
thinking it was some game of which they spoke, said : ‘* Piquet 


said Gering, and they 


or a game of wits, gentlemen? ’”’ 
** Neither, your Excellency: a game called fox-and-goose.’ 
‘“*Ah! A French game, Monsieur [berville? ”’ 
‘* The game is with the Frenchman.”’ 
The Governorlaughed. ‘‘ That is with the fox, I suppose ?’ 
‘* When the fox doesn’t get into the kennel of the hound 


, 


, 


by mistake,’” suggested Gering, softly. 


: said Iberville, under his breath. ‘‘ The Puritan 


** (700 l 4 sia 
is waking.”’ 

The Governor was in ripe humour. ‘ But it is a game of 
wits, then, after all; and, upon my soul, you fence like a pair 
of veterans!”’ 

‘* Merely for a pass or two,”’ 
cannot keep it up.” 


said Iberville, drily. ‘‘ We 


At this moment, in a boat being swiftly rowed from the 
shore of the island towards a craft which carried “ Nell 
Gwynne”’ beneath a curious antique figure-head, sat two men 
conversing together in low, gloating tones. 
my bully, how I have the matter all plain 
into my hands! Ha! Received by the Governor and his 
friends: they all go mad for gold and silver, which, my dear 
Radisson, is not for them, but for you and me, and for a 
greater man than Colonel Richard Nicholls. Ha! I know the 
man who shall lead the hunt and find the gold—tie only man 
in that cursed Boston whose heart I would not eat raw and 
unseasoned! And that man—his name? No—no. That is 
to wait. I will make him great !”’ 

Again he chuckled. 

‘Over in London they shall take him to their bosoms. 
Over in the Court the roystering King shall drop a sword upon 
his shoulder,—treasure trove is a fine for the touch 
King’s sword—and his Majesty shall say: ‘ Rise, Sir 
It is not time for the name, but the name is 
it is not Hogarth Leveret.”’ 

**T have you, Hogarth Leveret, in 
I will squeeze you till 


sw 
See 
see, 


reason 
of a 
William ——’ 
not Richard Nicholls 
He laughed like a boy. 
my hand, and by the holy Heaven! 
there is a drop of heart’s blood on every pore of your body.’ 
Now and again, as he spoke, Radisson’s eyes gave him 
sidelong glances, anda sardonic smile waited at his lips. When 
Bucklaw had finished he said : ‘‘ Bien! you are merry. So. I 
shall be merry too, for I have scores to wipe away, and they 
shall be wiped clean—clean.”’ 
**You are with me, then, 
** even—even as to the girl, eh ? 
‘* Even as to the girl,’’ was the reply, with a brutal oath 
“That is good! that is good! But be cheerful, pretty 
Radisson. I have waited twelve years—twelve years !”’ 
** You have not told me,”’ rejoined the Frenchman ; 


’ 


in all? ’’ questioned Bucklaw ; 


** speak 


” 


now. 
“There is not much to tell, but you shall be told; since 
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we are to be partners once and forall. You see: He was a 
weak-livered captain. ‘There was gold on board. We 
mutinied, and put him and four others in a boat, with pro- 
visions in plenty. Then we sailed for Boston. We did not 
think that ever the captain and his miserable crew would reach 
the land; but by some devil’s luck, in the very hour that we 
got into the harbour, they drifted in. We did not know. 
We were captured and condemned. First, I was put in the 
stocks, hands and fect, till I was fit for the pillory. From the 
pillory to the wooden horse.”’ 

Then he laughed, and the laugh was so soft and woman- 
like that you could not have guessed what lay behind it. 

“Then came the whipping-post, when I was made pulp 
from my neckto my loins. After that I was tohang. I was 
the only one they had treated so; the rest were to hang 
merely. I did not hang: I escaped. For years I was 
prisoner of the Spaniards. Years more—in all, twelve—and 
then Icame back with the chart of a place of treasure trove 
for one matter, with this thing to do for another. Who was 
it gave me the long travel from the stocks to the foot of 
It was Hogarth Leveret, who deals out law in 


the gallows ? 
It was my will to capture 


Massachusctts by the grace of God. 
him, and take him away on a journey—such a journey as he 
would go but once. Ha! he was gone ; but there was some- 
thing better—his child. 

‘** See: I can remember when I was in the pillory a maid 
one day brought the child to the foot of the platform, lifted 
it up in her arms, and said to it, ‘Your father put that 
The child stared at me hard, and I puta look 
in my eyes that made her cry out in fright—the sweet inno- 
and then the maid took her away. When she saw my 
-to-day—it sent her wild: but she did not 


villain there.’ 


cent! 
face to-night 
remember ! ”’ 
He rubbed his chin with delight, and drummed his knee. 
“Ha! I cannot have the father—I will have the child, 
and great will be the ransom! Great will be the ransom, my 
Frenchman !’’ And once more he tapped Radisson with the 


tiger. 


In a room of the Governor's house a girl was lying ina 
troubled sleep. Suddenly, she waked with a little cry, and 
set up trembling. Her breath came thick and fast. 

**Oh, I remember him now,”’ she said: ‘‘ I remember !”’ 


She was recalling the scene at the pillory. 


CUAPTER VI. 

Next evening came. The feasting had reached its apogee, and 
declined. The Puritan had stretched his austerity to the point 
of levity; the Dutchman had stolidly sweated his satisfaction 
and obedience ; the Cavalier had paced it with a pretty air of 
patronage and good comradeship and a gay eye for matron and 
maid; the Indian, come from his northern and north-western 
hunting grounds, had bivouacked in the presence of the 
Governor, as the pipe of peace travelled. 

About twilight, the Governor had returned to his house, 
leaving the Indians and the citizens preparing for another 
campaign of enjoyment at night. Engaged though th» 
Governor had been with ceremonial, his mind had run chiefly 
with treasure trove. Therefore, when the dusk was growing 
into night—the hour when he was to visit the Nell Gwynne 
his two military friends and Councillor Drayton—h 
point in the shore where he 


with 
started by a roundabout for the 
expected to find Bucklaw. 

When they reached it Bucklaw was not there, and the 
lights of the ship were gone. She had changed her position 
since afternoon. 

From the shadows of 
Governor leave the house 
Radisson. He turned to the Frenchman. 

**Tt’s a bold scheme,”’ he said, ‘‘ and it may fail, yet ’twill 
go hard but we will save our own skins. No pluck no pence. 
Once again, here is the scheme. I'll go in by the side door I 
unlocked last night, hide for a few minutes in the hall-way, 
then enter the house quietly or boldly, as the case may be. 
Plan One—A message from his Excellency to Miss Leveret to 
say he wishes her to join him at the shore, to go out to the 
Nell Gwynne, bringing her maid with her. Once she is outside 
itisallright. She cannotescape us. We have our cloaks —the 
Spanish drug for both. Plan Two-—-Capture her boldly in 
the house. Out by this hall-door—through the grounds 
to the shore—the boat in waiting—over to the Nell Gwynne— 
and, in atrice, away! Both risky, as you see, but the rougher 
the rind the sweeter the nut! You are sure her bed-room is 
above that hall-way? and that there’s a side staircase to it?’’ 
I know the house up and down.”’ 
sucklaw gave Radisson 


Bu -klaw had seen the 
With him was 


some trees 
for the rendezvous. 


‘*T am very well sure. 

There was further talk, in which 
instructions as to contingencies, and then, looking to his arms, 
he was about to start, when they heard footsteps, and there 
appeared two figures. It was Iberville and Gering. They 
paused for a moment not far from where Bucklaw and Radisson 
were hid. 

**T think you will agree,’’ said Iberville, ‘‘ that we must 
fight.’’ 

‘*T have no other mind.”’ 

**You will also be glad if we are not again interrupted; 
though, confess, the lady gave you a lease of life.’’ 

‘“*T trust the lady will not come till I have finished with 
you,”’ answered Gering. 

Iberville laughed a little, and the laugh had fire, hatred, 
and the delight of battle. ‘‘ Shall it be here, or yonder in the 
pines?”’ 

** Yonder.”’ 

‘“*So.”’ As they passed on, Iberville hummed ironically a 
song— 
“Oh! bury me where I have fought and bled, 

Your searf across my shoulder, lady mine!”’ 
‘The game is in 


sucklaw turned upon his companion. 
That's a 


our hands,’ he said. ‘I understand this thing. 
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pair of gallant young sprigs. But the ch-ice is your French. 


man, Radisson.”’ 

** Peste! Ill pick holes in his breast-bone if the other 
doesn’t !”’ 

A laugh trickled from Bucklaw’s lips. ‘‘ That’s neither 
here nor there. Curse the lovely boy! I'd like to have him 
in the Spaniards’ country. And now, here ’s my plan all 
changed by this. I’ll have my young lady out to stop the 
duel, — easier and safer—and for that she ’ll come alone. Once 
outside, she is ours, and they may cut their throats if they 
will !”’ 

After a few more words, Bucklaw started away. 
the yard, tried the door, and finding it unlocked as he had 
left it, he entered. He groped his way to the door that 
opened tothe dining-room. He listened. There was no sound. 
He was about to goin, when he heard someone enter the room. 
He listened again. Whoever it was had evidently sat down. 
Very carefully he felt for the spring and opened the door 
slightly. 

Jessica was seated at the table, with paper and an ink- 
horn before her. She had begun to write. She stopped--the 
pen was bad. She got up and went to her room for another. 

Instantly Bucklaw laid his plan. As she disappeared, he 
swiftly entered, went tu the table, and looked at the paper she 
had used. It had only the words ‘‘ Dear Friend——”’ 

Bucklaw caught up the quill and wrote hurriedly on the 
piece of paper, beneath the words ** Dear Friend ’’— 

** Tf you'd see two gentlemen fighting, go now where you slopped 


The wrong one may be killed unless ”’ - 


ITe crossed 


them last night. 

With a quick flash of malice, almost devilish, he drew, in 
half-a-dozen lightning-like strokes, a sketch of his hook-hand 
as signature. ‘Then he turned, hurriedly passed into the 
little hall, and outside, posting himself beside a lilac-bush. 
It was a singular light on the man’s character that he sniffed 
at a bunch of flowers. 

When Jessica entered the 
table. Before she sat down, she looked up to the mantel 
to the swords which had done duty the night before. 
She sighed, and a tear glistened on her eyelashes. She 
brushed it away with her dainty finger-tips, and sat down. 
She turned pale, caught it up, read it 
She looked 
She was 


room again, she came to the 


She saw the paper. 
with a little cry, and, shuddering, droppe.l it. 
round the room. Everything was as she had left it. 
She stared at the paper again, then ran to the door 
through which Bucklaw had passed, and opened it. She saw 
With a soft gasping moan ran 
She passed the lilac-bush swiftly, 
and ran on towards the trees. Bucklaw let her do so, because, 
in that way, she would get a distance from the house 
But hidden by the bushes, he was running parallel with her. 
On the other side of her was Radisson, also running. She 
poor child— into the 


dazed. 
the outer door ajar. she 
through it into the garden. 


presently heard Radisson, and swerved 
gin of the fowler! 

But as the cloak was thrown over her head she gave a cry 
The firs where Iberville and Gering had picked out the'r 
swords to fight, were not fer away, and beth were startled 
Gering, who knew the voice best, cried, ‘ It is Jessica!’’ 
Without a word Ibervill’ sprang away towards the open 

‘They saw the figures 
Iberville was the first 
cried, ** they ar 


space, and came into it ahead of Gering. 
of the kidnappers. They ran hard 
to understand. ‘‘ Mother of God!” he 
carrying her off!”’ 

** Help! help!” called Gering, and they pushed on. Tie 
two ruffians were running hard, but the youths were nimble, 
and gained on them, especially as Bucklaw was weighted with 
She layin his arms a dead weight. 
Presently they 
The youths 


the now insensible girl. 
Both the ruffians were 
and, plunging into the bushes, disappeared. 
passed through the bushes also, but could neither see nor 
Gering was wild with excitement, and 


masked. swerved, 


hear the kidnappers. 
lost his presence of mind. 

** Mon Dieu, have quiet!’’ urged Iberville impatiently, 
forgetting English in his excitement, and adding 
French words of reprobation. Meanwhile, he 
about for a clue. He guessed that he was dealing with an 
experienced woodsman, and that the kidnapper, whoever he 
was, knew some secret way out of the garden. It was so. 
The former Dutch Governor had begun to build an old- 
fashioned wall about the garden, and in one spot was a narrow 
gateway, so fitted into the wall that it seemed a part of it. 
Through this the two had vanished. 

For a moment Iberville was almost in despair. ‘Go 
back,’’ he said to Gering, ‘‘and rouse the town. I will get 


’ 


some 


was beating 


on the trail again if I can.’ 

Gering started away. In this strange, exciting peril their 
own foolish quarrel was forgotten for the time, and the stranger 
took on himself to direct, command: he was, at least, no 
stranger to the wiles of desperate men. 

All at once Iberville came upon the wall. Now he had his 
He ran along it, and presently his fingers felt the 
In an instant he was through. He made towards 
the ruffians would take to the 


cue. 
little gate. 
the shore, feeling sure that 
By some impossible instinct he guessed at Bucklaw’s 
hand in the matter. Suddenly he saw something flash on the 
He stooped and picked it up. It was a shoe witha 
Leveret’s! He thrilled as he thrust it 
in his pocket and pushed on. He was on the trailnow. He 
ran harder, and in a few momeuts the shore. 
He looked to where he had seen the Nell Gwynne in the 
morning: there was no light ! 

At that moment he heard the breaking of a twig, and then 
Bucklaw came bundling out of the trees upon the river bank, 
the girl in his arms. He had sent Radisson on aliead to warn 
his boatmen, and to go out to the ship and get her under 
way. 

He saw Iberville as quickly as Iberville saw him. He 
knew that now the town would be roused, and that the 
Governor, no doubt aware of the trick played upon lim, 
would be hot for revenge. But there was nothing to do 


river. 


ground. 
silver buckle: Jessica 


came to 
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except fight the youngster. He did not fear the result. 
But time was important. He hastily swung the girl half- 
behind him with his hook hand as Iberville came on, whipping 
out his sword—shorter than Iberville’s—and meeting the 
thrust. 

Instantly he saw. that the athletic youth was a good 
swordsman. He let the girl slide to the ground, and 
suddenly closed with Iberville, running his sword with a 
swift and expert upper thrust, straight for a fatal spot. 
Iberville caught the drive of the steel, but not altogether, and 
the sword ran through the flesh of his side, under the arm. 
But, like a flash, he got in a sidelong return, and Bucklaw 
staggered back, only however to pull himself together, and 
make another lunge at Iberville. Iberville found the 
sword as it came, but again not entirely to escape. The steel 
ran into the upper part of his sword-arm. He was bleeding 
from the wound in his side, and although his sword-arm had 
been slightly stiff from the slash of Gering’s sword the night 
before, he pulled himself together and stood on the defensive. 
Bucklaw seemed to debate for an instant whether the game 
was worth the candle. He knew that he would presently 
have a hornet’s nest about his ears, for smali communities 
rouse swiftly, and, if caught, the halter would be his portion. 
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Now the man dropped on his knee and felt Iberville’s heart. 

*“Alive!’’? he said. ‘‘Alive! Thank the good God! 
Mon brave! It is the same—the great father !—the great son! ”’ 

As he drew forth his hand, it brushed against the slipper. 
He took it out, glanced at it, and suddenly turned towards the 
cloaked figure. He swiftly undid the cloak, and exposed 
Jessica’s pale face. 

He shook his head, and glanced at Iberville. ‘‘ Always the 
sume,’’ he said; ‘‘ always the same: for the king, for a friend, 
! Such is the Le Moyne! ”’ 

But as he spoke he was busy. With the native chivalry 
of the woodsman he cared for the girl first. Between her 
lips he thrust his drinking-horn of brandy and water, and 
held her head against his shoulder, while he called to her. 
‘* My little ma’m’selle! little ma’m’selle! Wake up! 
It isnothing! Youare safe! Ah, the sweet lady! Come, 
let me see your eyes! Wukeup! It is nothing!” 

Presently the girl opened her eyes. He put the drinking- 
horn again to her lips. She shuddered and took a sip; and 
then, invigorated, suddenly drew away from him. ‘‘ There, 
there,’’ he said, ‘‘ it is all right. Now for my poor Iberville! 

He caught Iberville’s head to his knee, and thrust the 
drinking-horn between his teeth, as he had done with the 


for a woman 
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the girl, ‘‘ you will find it.” Timidly she did as she was bid, 
drew forth the slipper, and put it on. 

““You see,’ said Iberville, ‘‘a Frenchman can fight and 
hunt too—hunt the slipper.”’ 

Suddenly a look of pain passed across the girl’s face. 

‘“Mr. Gering ? You—you did not kill him ¥’’ she asked. 

‘Oh, no, dear Madame,”’ said Iberville drily, ‘‘ you stopyed 
the game again.”’ 

Presently he told her what had happened, and how Gering 
had gone to rouse the town. This relieved her. Then he 
insisted upon getting on his feet, that they might make their 
way to the Governor’s house. Staunchly he struggled on, 
his weight upon Perrot, and presently leaning a hand also on 
the girl’s shoulder—she had gently insisted on it. On the 
way, Perrot told how he chanced to be there. Shortly 
after Iberville had left his father and Perrot in the 
woods, a band of coureurs de bois had appeared, and as 
they were on their way to Quebec, had taken Iberville’s father 
with them, while Perrot pushed on swiftly to New York. 
Strangely enough, he had arrived at the Governor’s house at 
the very moment of the attempted kidnapping. He heard the 
cry, and made towards it with the true instinct of the woods- 


man. He had met Gering, and finding the gate in the wall 




















In a St w moments the officers were 


He was not certain now, accomplished ruffiam as he was, 
that he could kill this young swordsman and carry off the girl 
also. ‘Truth is, he did not care to take Iberville’s life, for 
have their likes and dislikes, and he had 
But the hesitation 


even such as he 
fancied the young Cavalier from the first. 
was only for an instant. 

What was this lad’s life, compared with his revenge on 
Hogarth Leveret? He suddenly whipped a pistol from his 
belt, and fired. He knew that there was madne for 
the shot would draw pursuit Ile missed his victim, or, rather, 
the bullet grazed Iberville’s temple, carrying away a bit of 
his hair. Iberville staggered forward, as if he were shot, so 
weak was he from loss of blood, and, with the deep instinct of 


s in this, 


protection, fell at the fect of the girl 

At that moment Bucklaw heard steps and the crackling of 
Ile stooped down to pick up the girl. Just then 
too late. 


uuder-brush. 


tree Bucklaw saw that it wa 
, as if to plunge it into the figure of the 
girl, but that the instant. His 
revenge did not comprise so unheard-of acrime. He thought 
he had killed Iberville—that As the 
emerged from the woods, lhe made away towards the spot 
where his comrades The 
newcomer ran swiftly forward, and saw the two bodies lying 
One swift glance at Iberville, then he s!ung his 


aman burst from the 
Ile half raised his knife 
was only the mad rage of 
man 


' 
was ecnough ! 


waited. Escape was his only cue. 
us if dead. 
musket shoulderwards, and fired at the retreating figure. It 
was a chance shot, for the light was not good, and already 
Bucklaw was indistinct. 


with the Governor, aud soon all four wei 


sume fashion All at 
He stared blindly at 


girl, calling to him in much the 
Iberville came to with a start. 
rescuer. ‘Then a glad intelligence flashed int» his 
** Perrot! dear Nick Perrot !’’ he cried. ‘* Oh, Lood— 
Then, gazing round with anxicty—‘‘ But she! where 


once 
his 
eyes. 
good 4 - 
is she ?”’ 

The girl herself, now recovered, answered him: ‘I am 
safe, Monsieur; but wounded!’’ She came 
over and dropped on her knees beside him. 

“A little; only a little. You cared for her first ?’’ 
he added to Perrot. 

Perrot chuckled. ‘‘ The grand gentleman !’’ he said, under 
his breath. ‘Then aloud: ‘* The lady first, Monsicur.”’ 

**So!’? answered Iberville. ‘*‘ And Bucklaw—the 


you—you are 


devil 
Bucklaw ?”’ 

‘If you mean the these,”’ 
Perrot, touching the wounds, which he had already begun to 
The light was not good for shooting. 


rogue who gave you said 


bind, ** he has escaped. xa 
The girl was about to tear her dress for cloth to bind 

Iberville’s wounds, when Perrot said, ‘‘ No, pardon! Not so. 

The cloak over there will do.”’ 

As she did so Perrot glanced 

a touch of humour, said : 


Jessica brought it over. 
down at her feet and then, with 
** Pardon! But you have lost your slipper, Madame. 

**Tt must have dropped off,’”’ said Jessica, blushing, though 
her blush could not be seen. ‘* But it does not matter.’’ 

Iberville blushed too, but a smile also flitted across his lips. 
* If you will put your hand into my waistcoat here,’’ he said to 


” 




















eagerly engaged with the map on the table.—Cuarter III. 


opcn, had almost followed in the footsteps of Bucklaw and 
Iberville. 

Certain things did not occur. The Governor of New York 
did not at once engage in an expedition after gold and silver 
to the Spaniards’ country: despite the fact that a brave 
pursuit was made, Bucklaw was not capturcd: Iberville and 
Gering did not make a third attempt to fight their ducl— 
Perrot prevented that. 

Iberville left, however, with a knowledge of three_things : 
that he was the first Frenchman from Quebec who had become, 
or was likely to become, popular in New York; that Jessica 
Leveret had showed a tender gratitude towards him which set 
him dreaming gaily of the future ; that Gering and he, in spite 
of apparent courtesy,were enemies, and must still be so. For 
Gering could not forget that Iberville had got all the glory, 
while he had been, as it were, the herald or town crier. 

Their parting was characteristic. ‘We shall meet again, 
Monsieur,’’ said Iberville-—‘‘ at least, I hope so.”’ 

‘**T shall be glad,’’ answered Gering, mechanically. 

‘** But ’tis likely I will come to you before you visit me,”’ 
added Iberville, meaningly. 

Gering’s brain did not work with perfect swiftness, for 
He did not reply 


A la 


Jcssica Leveret was standing not far away. 
In the pause Iberville said: 
bonne heure !”’ and walked away. Presently he turned with a 
little ironical laugh, and waved his hand at Gering. 

‘That laugh and that hand-wave rankled in Gering’s breast 
for many a day. 


instantly. ** Au revoir 


( To be continued.) 
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He obeyed with cheerfulness, and was taken in charge by 
Morris, who, having passed Iberville and Gering on to the 
drawing-room, wa: again at his post, taciturn and austere. 

The Governor and his friends did not return to the dining- 
room, but proceeded from his library to the drawing-room. 
Morris and Bucklaw were alone. Wine was set before the 
sailor, and he drank off a glass, saying, as he lifted it, his eye 
ufting humorously towards Morris: ‘‘ No worre fate for a 
sinner, none better for a saint !”’ 

Morris’s temper was not amiable at the moment. He did 
not like the rascal. ‘‘ Why,”’ said he, ‘but many a sinner 
has wished the same and tramped from the pillory to the cross- 





tree whiles.”’ 

Bucklaw laughed up at him—a laugh with a sort of devil- 
ishness, triumph, and insolence, and his jocund eye had, as 
the lids dropped over them, a hard, murderous glitter. But 
that changed almost on the instant as he answered: ‘‘ A goo.l 
thrust, mighty Scot, and I take it as from one sinner to 
another. But for my injured feelings, what say you to a pasty, 
a strip of beef from where the juice runs, and maybe, th: 
young side of a fowl?’’ 

Morris left the room, to order what his unwelcome guest 
Immediately that he did so, Bucklaw got to his 
His eye ran to every window 


require d. 
feet and looked round sharply. 
and door, and along the ceiling and wall. At that moment 
there was a sudden click in the wall in front of him. It 
was the door leading into the unused hall-way, which, not 
having been properly closed, had sprung open. Instantly he 
caught up a candle, ran over, and entered the hall-way. He 
gave a grunt of satisfaction. He hastily drew back the bolts 
of the outer door, so that any one might enter from the garden, 
aud then stepping back swiftly to the dining-room, closed the 
panel tightly behind him. He noticed with delight that it had 
no spring-lock, and that it could be opened from the hall-way. 
He came back quickly to the table, put down the candle, took 
his seat, and, stroking his chin with his hand, chuckled to 
himself. 
When 
one hand, 
drummed lightly on the table. 
servant, carrying food on a tray, and the Scotsman was soon 
astonished, not only at the buxomness of Bucklaw’s appetite, 
but at the deftness with which he carved and handled things 
with—as he called it himself—his “tiger ’’ (the hook-hand). 
Morris was taciturn, so Bucklaw talked and ate, and sat so 
long that Jessica, as she passed into the corridor and up the 
stairs to her room, exhausted by the events of the day, heard 
him singing, and it so worked upon her that she put her 
hands to her ears, hurried to her room, and threw herself upon 
the bed in a distress for which she could give no real cause. 
Before the Governor and his guests parted for the night, 
Iberville, as he made his adieux to Gering, said in a low voice, 
‘* The same place, if you will, to-morrow night, at the same 


Morris came back he was holding his wine with 
hummed a_ snatch of and 
Immediately after came a 


while he song, 


time, and on the same conditions.” 
‘*The same: I shall be happy,’ 
bowed with great formality. 
The Governor had chanced to hear a word or two, and, 
thinking it was some game of which they spoke, said : ** Piquet 


, 


said Gering, and they 


or a game of wits, gentlemen *?’’ 
** Neither, your Excellency: a game called fox-and-goose.’ 
**Ah! A French game, Monsieur Iberville? ’’ 
‘* The game is with the Frenchman.”’ 
The Governorlaughed. ‘‘ That is with the fox, I suppose ?’ 
‘* When the fox doesn’t get into the kennel of the hound 
by mistake,’’ suggested Gering, softly. 
‘*(;00d !*’ said Iberville, under his breath. 


’ 


, 


“The Puritan 
is waking.”’ 

The Governor was in ripe humour. ‘ But it is a game of 
wits, then, after all; and, upon my soul, you fence like a pair 
of veterans!”’ 

‘*Merely for a pass or two,”’ 
cannot keep it up.’ 


said Iberville, drily. ‘‘ We 


At this moment, in a boat being swiftly rowed from the 
shore of the island towards a craft which carried ‘“ Nell 
Gwynne”’ beneath a curious antique figure-head, sat two men 
conversing together in low, gloating tones. 
my bully, how I have the matter all plain 
into hands! Ha! Received by the Governor and his 
friends: they all go mad for gold and silver, which, my dear 
Radisson, is not for them, but for you and me, and for a 
greater man than Colonel Richard Nicholls. Ha! I know the 
man who shall lead the hunt and find the gold—tie only man 
in that cursed Boston whose heart I would not eat raw and 
unseasoned! And that man—his name? No—no. That is 
to wait. I will make him great!’”’ 

Again he chuckled. 

‘*Over in London they shall take him to their bosoms. 
Over in the Court the roystering King shall drop a sword upon 
his shoulder,—treasure trove is a fine reason for the touch 
of a King’s sword—and his Majesty shall say: ‘ Rise, Sir 
William ——’ It is not time for the name, but the name is 
not Richard Nicholls—it is not Hogarth Leveret.”’ 

He laughed like a boy. ‘I have you, Hogarth Leveret, in 
my hand, and by the holy Heaven! I will squeeze you till 
there is a drop of heart’s blood on every pore of your body.”’ 

Now and again, as he spoke, Radisson’s eyes gave him 
sidelong glances, and a sardonic smile waited at his lips. When 
Sucklaw had finished he said: ‘‘ Bien! you are merry. So. I 
shall be merry too, for I have scores to wipe away, and they 
shall be wiped clean—clean.”’ 

** You are with me, then, in all?’’ questioned Bucklaw; 


- See, 


my 


** even—even as to the girl, eh ¢ 
‘* Even as to the girl,’’ was the reply, with a brutal oath 
‘““That is good! that gut be cheerful, pretty 

Radisson. ad 


is good! 

I have waited twelve years—twelve years ! 
** You have not told me,”’ rejoined the Frenchman; ‘‘ speak 

now.”’ 

‘*There is not much to tell, but you shall be told; since 
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We are to be partners once and forall. You see: He was a 
weak-livered captain. ‘There was gold on board. We 
mutinied, and put him and four others in a boat, with pro- 
visions in plenty. ‘Then we sailed for Boston. We did not 
think that ever the captain and his miserable crew would reach 
the land; but by some devil’s luck, in the very hour that we 
got into the harbour, they drifted in. We did not know. 
We were captured and condemned. First, I was put in the 
stocks, hands and feet, till I was fit for the pillory. From the 
pillory to the wooden horse.” 

Then he laughed, and the laugh was so soft and woman- 
like that you could not have guessed what lay behind it. 

‘Then came the whipping-post, when I was made pulp 
After that I was tu hang. I was 
the only one they had treated so; the rest were to hang 
I did not hang: I escaped. For years I was 
Years more—in all, twelve—and 


from my neck to my loins. 


merely. 
prisoner of the Spaniards. 
then Icame back with the chart of a place of treasure trove 
for one matter, with this thing to do for another. Who was 
it gave me the long travel from the stocks to the foot of 
the gallows? It was Hogarth Leveret, who deals out law in 
Massachusctts by the grace of God. It was my will to capture 
him, and take him away on a journey—such a journey as he 
would go but once. Ha! he was gone ; but there was some- 
thing better—his child. 

‘* See: I can remember when I was in the pillory a maid 
one day brought the child to the foot of the platform, lifted 
it up in her arms, and said to it, ‘Your father put that 
The child stared at me hard, and I puta look 
in my eyes that made her cry out in fright—the sweet inno- 
—and then the maid took her away. When she saw my 
-to-day —it sent her wild: but she did not 


villain there.’ 


cent! 
face to-night 
remember ! ”’ 
He rubbed his chin with delight, and drummed his knee. 
‘*Ha! I cannot have the father—I will have the child, 
and great will be the ransom! Great will be the ransom, my 
Frenchman !’’ And once more he tapped Radisson with the 


tiger. 


In a room of the Governor’s house a girl was lying ina 
Suddenly, she waked with a little cry, and 
thick and fast. 

**T remember !”’ 


troubled sleep. 

set up trembling. 
**Oh, IT remember him now,”’ she said : 
She was recalling the scene at the pillory. 


Her breath came 


CUAPTER VI. 

Next evening came. The feasting had reached its apogee, and 
declined. The Puritan had stretched his austerity to the point 
of levity; the Dutchman had stolidly sweated his satisfaction 
and obedience ; the Cavalier had paced it with a pretty air of 
patronage and good comradeship and a gay eye for matron and 
maid; the Indian, come from his northern and north-western 
hunting grounds, had bivouacked in the presence of the 
Governor, as the pipe of peace travelled. 

About twilight, the Governor had returned to his house, 
leaving the Indians and the citizens preparing for another 
campaign of enjoyment at night. Engaged though th: 
Governor had been with ceremonial, his mind had run chiefly 
with treasure trove. Therefore, when the dusk was growing 
into night—the hour when he was to visit the Nell Gwynne 
his two military friends and Councillor Drayton—h 
point in the shore where he 


with 
started by a roundabout for the 
expected to find Bucklaw. 
When they reached it Bucklaw was not there, and the 
lights of the ship were gone. She had changed her position 
since afternoon. 
From the shadows of 


house 


Bu -klaw had seen the 
With him was 


some trees 
Governor leave the for the rendezvous. 
Radisson. He turned to the Frenchman. 
**Tt’s a bold scheme,”’ he said, ‘‘ and it may fail, yet *twill 
go hard but we will save our own skins. No pluck no pence. 
Once again, here is the scheme. I'll go in by the side door I 
unlocked last night, hide for a few minutes in the hall-way, 
then enter the house quietly or boldly, as the case may be. 
Plan One—A message from his Excellency to Miss Leveret to 
say he wishes her to join him at the shore, to go out to the 
Nell Gwynne, bringing her maid with her. Once she is outside 
itisallright. She cannotescape us. We have our cloaks —the 
Spanish drug for both. Plan Two-—-Capture her boldly in 
the house. Out by this hall-door—through the grounds 
to the shore—the boat in waiting—over to the Nell Gwynne 
and, inatrice, away! Both risky, as you see, but the rougher 
the rind the sweeter the nut! You are sure her bed-room is 
above that hall-way? and that there’s a side staircase to it?’’ 
I know the house up and down.’ 
tadisson 


‘**T am very well sure. , 

There was further talk, in which Bucklaw gave 
instructions as to contingencies, and then, looking to his arms, 
he was about to start, when they heard footsteps, and there 
appeared two figures. It was Iberville and Gering. They 
paused for a moment not far from where Bucklaw and Radisson 
were hid. 

‘*T think you will agree,’’ said Iberville, ‘‘ that we must 
fight.”’ 

**T have no other mind.”’ 

** You will also be glad if we are not again interrupted ; 
though, confess, the lady gave you a lease of life.’’ 

‘* T trust the lady will not come till I have finished with 
you,”’ answered Gering. 

Iberville laughed a little, and the laugh had fire, hatred, 
and the delight of battle. ‘* Shall it be here, or yonder in the 
pines? ”’ 

** Yonder.”’ 

**So.”’ As they passed on, Iberville hummed ironically a 
song— 
“Oh! bury me where I have fought and bled, 

Your scarf across my shoulder, lady mine!” 
‘*The game is in 


sucklaw turned upon his companion. 
That’s a 


our hands,”’ he said. ‘I understand this thing. 
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pair of gallant young sprigs. But the ch-ice is your French. 
man, Radisson.”’ 

‘* Peste! Ill pick holes in his breast-bone if the other 
doesn’t !”’ 

A laugh trickled from Bucklaw’s lips. ‘‘ That’s neither 
here nor there. Curse the lovely boy! 1’d like to have him 
in the Spaniards’ country. And now, here ’s my plan all 
changed by this. I’ll have my young lady out to stop the 
duel, — easier and safer—and for that she ll come alone. Once 
outside, she is ours, and they may cut their throats if they 
will !”’ 

After a few more words, Bucklaw started away. 
the yard, tried the door, and finding it unlocked as he had 
left it, he entered. He groped his way to the door that 
opened to the dining-room. He listened. There was no sound. 
He was about to goin, when he heard someone enter the room. 
He listened again. Whoever it was had evidently sat down. 
Very carefully he felt for the spring and opened the door 
slightly. 

Jessica was seated at the table, with paper and an ink- 
horn before her. She had begun to write. She stopped—the 
pen was bad. She got up and went to her room for another. 

Instantly Bucklaw laid his plan. As she disappeared, he 
swiftly entered, went tu the table, and looked at the paper she 
had used. It had only the words ‘‘ Dear Friend——” 

Bucklaw caught up the quill and wrote hurriedly on the 
piece of paper, beneath the words ** Dear Friend ’’— 

** Tf you'd see two gentlemen fighting, go now where you stopped 
them last night. The wrong one may be killed unless ?? —— 

With a quick flash of malice, almost devilish, he drew, in 
half-a-dozen lightning-like strokes, a sketch of his hook-hand 
as signature. ‘Then he turned, hurriedly passed into the 
little hall, and outside, posting himself beside a lilac-bush. 
It was a singular light on the man’s character that he sniffed 


Ile crossed 


at a bunch of flowers. 

When Jessica entered the she came to the 
table. Before she sat down, she looked up to the mantel 
to the swords which had done duty the night before. 
She sighed, and a tear glistened on her eyelashes. She 
brushed it away with her dainty finger-tips, and sat down. 
She saw the paper. She turned pale, caught it up, read it 
with a little cry, and, shuddering, droppel it. She looked 
round the room. Everything was as she had leftit. She was 
dazed. She stared at the paper again, then ran to the door 
through which Bucklaw had passed, and opened it. She saw 
With a soft gasping moan ran 
She passed the lilac-bush swiftly, 

Bucklaw let her do so, because, 
from the house. 


room again, 


the outer door ajar. she 


through it into the garden. 

and ran on towards the trees. 
in that way, she would get a 
But hidden by the bushes, he was running parallel with her. 
On the other side of her was Radisson, also running. She 
poor child— into the 


distance 


pres ntly heard Radisson, and swerved 
gin of the fowler! 

But as the cloak was thrown over her head she gave a cry 
The firs where Iberville and Gering had picked out ther 
swords to fight, were not far away, and both were startled 
Gering, who knew the voice best, cried, ‘* It is Jessica!”’ 

Without a word Ibervill: sprang away towards the open 
space, and came into it ahead of Gering. ‘They saw the figures 
of the kidnappers. They ran hard. Iberville was the first 
to understand. ‘' Mother of God!” he cried, ** they ar 
carrying her off!”’ 

‘** Help! help!’’ called Gering, and they pushed on. Tie 
two ruffians were running hard, but the youths were nimble, 
and gained on them, especially as Bucklaw was weighted with 
She layin his arms a dead weight. 
Presently they 
The youths 
nor 


the now insensible girl. 
Both the ruffians were 
and, plunging into the bushes, disappeared. 
passed through the bushes also, but could neither see 
hear the kidnappers. Gering was wild with excitement, and 
lost his presence of mind. 

** Mon Dieu, have quiet!’’ urged Iberville impatiently, 
forgetting English in his excitement, and adding 
French words of reprobation. Meanwhile, he was beating 
about for a clue. He guessed that he was dealing with an 
experienced woodsman, and that the kidnapper, whoever he 
was, knew some secret way out of the garden. It was so. 
The former Dutch Governor had begun to build an old- 
fashioned wall about the garden, and in one spot was a narrow 
gateway, so fitted into the wall that it seemed a part of it. 
Through this the two had vanished. 

For a moment Iberville was almost 
back,”’ he said to Gering, ‘‘and rouse the town. 
on the trail again if I can.’ 

Gering started away. In this strange, exciting peril their 
own foolish quarrel was forgotten for the time, and the stranger 
took on himself to direct, command: he was, at least, no 
stranger to the wiles of desperate men. 

All at once Iberville came upon the wall. Now he had his 
He ran along it, and presently his fingers felt the 
little gate. In an instant he was through. He made towards 
the shore, feeling sure that the ruffians would take to the 
river. By some impossible instinct he guessed at Bucklaw’'s 
hand in the matter. Suddenly he saw something flash on the 
ground. He stooped and picked it up. It was a shoe witha 
silver buckle: Jessica Leveret’s! He thrilled as he thrust it 
in his pocket and pushed on. He was on the trail now. He 
ran harder, and in a few momeuts the shore. 
He looked to where he had seen the Nell Gwynne in the 


masked. swerved, 


some 


in despair. ‘Go 
I will get 


cue, 


came to 


morning: there was no light! 

At that moment he heard the breaking of a twig, and then 
sucklaw came bundling out of the trees upon the river bank, 
the girl in his arms. He had sent Radisson on aliead to warn 
his boatmen, and to go out to the ship and get her under 
way. 

He saw Iberville as quickly as Iberville saw him. He 
knew that now the town would be roused, and that the 
Governor, no doubt aware of the trick played upon lim, 
would be hot for revenge. But there was nothing to do 
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except fight the youngster. He did not fear the result. 
But time was important. He hastily swung the girl half- 
behind him with his hook hand as Iberville came on, whipping 
out his sword—shorter than Iberville’s—and meeting the 
thrust. 

Instantly he saw. that the athletic youth was a good 
swordsman. He let the girl slide to the ground, and 
suddenly closed with Iberville, running his sword with a 
swift and expert upper thrust, straight for a fatal spot. 
Iberville caught the drive of the steel, but not altogether, and 
the sword ran through the flesh of his side, under the arm. 
But, like a flash, he got in a sidelong return, and Bucklaw 
staggered buck, only however to pull himself together, and 
make another lunge at Iberville. Iberville found the 
sword as it came, but again not entirely to escape. The stecl 
ran into the upper part of his sword-arm. He was bleeding 
from the wound in his side, and although his sword-arm had 
been slightly stiff from the slash of Gering’s sword the night 
before, he pulled himself together and stood on the defensive. 
Bucklaw seemed to debate for an instant whether the game 
was worth the candle. He knew that he would presently 
have a hornet’s nest about his ears, for small communities 
rouse swiftly, and, if caught, the halter would be his portion. 


THE 
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Now the man dropped on his knee and felt Iberville’s heart. 
**Alive!’? he said. ‘Alive! Thank the good God! 
Mon brave! It is the same—the great father !—the great son!”’ 

As he drew forth his hand, it brushed against the slipper. 
He took it out, glanced at it, and suddenly turned towards the 
cloaked figure. He swiftly undid the cloak, and exposed 
Jessica’s pale face. 

He shook his head, and glanced at Iberville. ‘‘ Always the 
sume,’’ he said; ‘‘ always the same: for the king, for a friend, 
! Such is the Le Moyne!” 

But as he spoke he was busy. With the native chivalry 
of the woodsman he cared for the girl first. Between her 
lips he thrust his drinking-horn of brandy and water, and 
held her head against his shoulder, while he called to her. 
‘* My little little ma’m’selle! Wake up! 
It isnothing! Youare safe! Ah, the sweet lady! Come, 
let me see your eyes! Wakeup! Itis nothing!” 

Presently the girl opened her eyes. He put the drinking- 
horn again to her lips. She shuddered and took a sip; and 
then, invigorated, suddenly drew away from him. ‘‘ There, 
there,’’ he said, ‘‘ it is all right. Now for my poor Iberville! 

He caught Iberville’s head to his knee, and thrust the 
drinking-horn between his teeth, as he had done with the 


for a woman 


ma’m’selle ! 
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the girl, ‘‘ you will find it.” Timidly she did as she was bid, 
drew forth the slipper, and put it on. 

“You see,’ said Iberville, ‘a Frenchman can fight and 
hunt too—hunt the slipper.”’ 

Suddenly a look of pain passed across the girl's face. 

‘“Mr. Gering? You—you did not kill him” she asked. 

‘Oh, no, dear Madame,”’ said Iberville drily, ‘‘ you stopred 
the game again.”’ 

Presently he told her what had happened, and how Gering 
had gone to rouse the town. ‘This relieved her. Then he 
insisted upon getting on his feet, that they might make their 
way to the Governor's house. Staunchly he struggled on, 
his weight upon Perrot, and presently leaning a hand also on 
the girl’s shoulder—she had gently insisted on it. On thie 
way, Perrot told how he chanecd to be there. Shortly 
after Iberville had left his father and Perrot in the 
woods, a band of coureurs de bois had appeared, and as 
they were on their way to Quebec, had taken Iberville’s father 
with them, while Perrot pushed on swiftly to New York. 
Strangely enough, he had arrived at the Governor’s house at 
the very moment of the attempted kidnapping. He heard the 
cry, and made towards it with the true instinct of the woods- 


man. He had met Gering, and finding the gate in the wall 














In a few moments the officers were 


He was not certain now, accomplished ruffiam as he was, 
that he could kill this young swordsman and carry off the girl 
also. ‘Truth is, he did not care to take Iberville’s life, for 
even he have their likes and dislikes, and he had 
fancied the young Cavalier from the first. But the hesitation 


such as 


only for an instant. 

What was this lad’s life, compared with his revenge on 
Hogarth Leveret ¥ 
belt, and fired. He 
the shot would draw pursuit. 
the bullet grazed Iberville’s temple, carrying away a bit of 
his hair. Iberville staggered forward, as if he were shot, so 
weak was he from loss of blood, and, with the deep instinct of 


wit 


He suddenly whipped a pistol from his 
there 
Ile missed his victim, or, rather, 


knew that was madness in this, for 


protection, fell at the fect of the girl 
At that moment Bucklaw heard steps and the crackling of 
Just then 


uuder-brush, ILe stooped down to pick up the girl. 


aman burst from the trees. Bucklaw saw that it was too late, 
Ile as if to plunge it into the figure of the 
girl, but that of the instant. His 
revenge did not comprise so unheard-of a crime. He thought 
he had killed Iberville—that As the 
emerged from the woods, he made away towards the spot 
where his comrades The 
newcomer ran swiftly forward, and saw the two bodies lying 
as if dead. One swift glance at Iberville, then he s!ung his 
musket shoulderwards, and fired at the retreating figure. It 
was a chance shot, for the light was not good, and already 


half raised his knife, 
was only the mad rage 


was cnough ! mau 


waited. Escape was his only cue. 


Ducklaw was indistinct. 


with the Governor, aud soon all four were cagerly engaged with the 


sune fashion All at 
He stared blindly at 


girl, calling to him in much the 
Iberville came to with a start. 
rescucr. ‘Then a glad intelligence flashed int» his 
** Perrot! dear Nick Perrot!’ he cried. ‘‘ Oh, kood— 
Then, gazing round with anxicty—‘‘ But she! where 


once 
his 
eyes. 
good i 
is she ?”’ 

The girl herself, now recovered, answered him: ‘1 
safe, Monsieur; but you are wounded! She 
over and dropped on her knees beside him. 

**A little; only a little. You cared for her first ?’’ 
he added to Perrot. 

Perrot chuckled. ‘‘ The grand gentleman !”’ he said, under 
his breath. ‘Then aloud: ‘* The lady first, Monsicur.’’ 

**So!’’ answered Iberville. ‘‘ And Bucklaw—the 


am 
came 


” 


you 


devil 
Bucklaw ?”’ 

‘Tf you mean the these,’’ 
Perrot, touching the wounds, which he had already begun to 
The light was not good for shooting.’’ 
to bind 
Not so. 


rogue who gave you said 
bind, *‘ he has escaped. 

The girl was about to tear her dress for cloth 
Iberville’s wounds, when Perrot said, ‘‘ No, pardon ! 
The cloak over there will do.”’ 

Jessica brought it over. As she did so Perrot glanced 
down at her feet and then, with a teuch of humour, said: 
** Pardon! But you have lost your slipper, Madame.” 

**Tt must have dropped off,” said Jessica, blushing, though 
her blush could not be seen. ‘ But it does not matter.’’ 

Iberville blushed too, but a smile also flitted across his lips. 


“If you will put your hand into my waistcoat here,’’ he said to 




















map on the table. —CuarTEer III. 


opcn, had almost followed in the footsteps of Bucklaw and 
Iberville. 

Certain things did not occur. 
did not at once engage in an expedition after gold and silver 
to the Spaniards’ country: despite the fact that a brave 
pursuit was made, Bucklaw was not capturcd: Iberville and 
Gering did not make a third attempt to fight their duel— 
Perrot prevented that. 

Iberville left, however, with a knowledge of three things : 
that he was the first Frenchman from Quebec who had become, 
or was likely to become, popular in New York; that Jessica 
Leveret had showed a tender gratitude towards him which set 
that Gering and he, in spite 
l’or 


The Governor of New York 


him dreaming gaily of the future ; 
of apparent courtesy, were enemies, and must still be so 
Gering could not forget that Iberville had got all the glory, 
while he had been, as it were, the herald or town crier. 

Their parting was characteristic. ‘‘ We shall meet again, 
Monsieur,’’ said Iberville—‘‘ at least, I hope so.” 

**T shall be glad,’’ answered Gering, mechanically. 

** But ’tis likely I will come to you before you visit me,”’ 
added Iberville, meaningly. 

Gering’s brain did not work with perfect swiftness, for 
Jcssica Leveret was standing not faraway. He did not reply 
In the pause Iberville said : A la 
and walked away. Presently he turned with a 
little ironical laugh, and waved his hand at Gering. 

‘That laugh and that hand-wave rankled in Gering’s breast 
for many a day. 


instantly. ** Au revoir! 


bonne heure ! “ 


( To be continued.) 
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RED INDIANS AS MAGICIANS. 
BY STUART CUMBERLAND. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his article on ‘** Red Indian Magic,” 
in The Illustrated London News, has called attention to a 
matter in connection with the Red Indians to which, pre- 
viously, the general public, I take it, had scarcely given a 
inzle thought. We all know that the Red Indians are 
good riders, good fighters, and good hunters, but it never 
enters our _ ads to look to them for the production of so- 
called oceult phenomena. We have always been content 
to imagine that the more civilised inhabitants of Hin- 
dustan hal the monopoly of this sort of thing. But the 
Red a medicine men have in their time produced 
muirvels, tricks, or whatever you like to term them, quite 

ird ‘and as puzzling as those associated with the 
famous jugglers of the East. 

Mr. Lang in his article refers to Mr. Kellar, a 

ll-known conjurer and anti-spiritist, who was much 
puzzled by what he saw the Hindoo mystics perform ; 
but although Mr. Kellar appears to have studied the magic 
arts of the Hindoo and Zulu magicians, he seems to be 
quite ignorant of the capabilities in the mystery line of the 
Red Indian medicine men, which is all the more unsatis- 
factory from the fact that some of the very spiritualistic 
phenomena he professes to expose had their ongin among 
the Red Indians. 

Everyone will remember the Davenport Brothers, with 
their mystic cabinet. For a time these astute young men 
from America prospered, and thousands were bewildered 
by their exhibitions ; but, like all impostors, they eventu- 
ally came to grief, and with their exposure the cabinet 
business as a leading feature of the new dispensation 

sed to have attractions. 

While the general public were bothering their heads as 
to how the brothers really accomplished their ‘* manifesta- 
tions,” no one ever gave the question as to how the tests 
associated with them originated. The Spiritualists, of 
gave all the credit to the ‘dear spirits,” while 
more matter-of-fact folk thought the much -discussed 
mediums exceedingly clever in inventing such bewildering 
tricks. But the cabinet trick was not an invention of the 
Davenport Brothers: they got the idea from the Red 
Indians. Years, maybe centuries, before the two Americans 
started in the mediumistic business the Indian medicine 
men were doing pre isely similar ‘* tests.” Only, instead 
of the orthodox cabinet, they performed in a tepee, and 
instead of being tied with rope they had their hands and 
feet bound with thongs cut from raw hide, far more diffi- 
cult to slip than rope. Their ‘* manifestations” were very 
much the same: instead of the latter-day tambourine they 
beat the primitive tom-tom, and in place of writing 

iwes on slates to be afterwards read by the committee 
platform they delivered by word of mouth the 
‘spirits’ had to convey to the audience. 
The cabinet trick is not the only thing the spirit 
eliums have stolen fr rv the Red Indians: the so-called 
medium” undoubtedly in the first instance owed 
of **spirit-spouting” to the Red Indian medicine 
ho is, or trance medium par excellence. 
resuscitation of dead animals referrs to by 
Lang probably gave the earlier American 
ea of ** materialisation.” I have ne 
cine man attempt the feat of ** matertalisins 
but in the good old times, before the rifle and 
whisky played such an important part in civilising 
in off the face of the earth, the resuscitation of 
as well as of included in the 
most every stal man. 
raised, but has never been 
iding had 


course, 


essages the 


was a 


ver seen 
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medicine 
hus been satis- 
as to 
» first expon 


modern thought 
nt of what at the time was 
one Randall Brown, a wild 
submitted his experiments 
lined to inform the medical 
upon the subject, whiel j 
clic il world, as 
. Beard, who was the first man 
Mr. Brown's claims to the 
convinced himself that the 
with Brown, but, as there 
g given them previous to 
it was not 
Beard 
man 


cOoln- 


where 


on ¢ new ft 

nts did not originate 
» record of anyone havin 

¢ Westerners appearance on the 

get others to share this conviction. Dr. 
upon the fact that Brown was a 
education, with whom nothing in 
mental science could possibly originate, and 
young thought-reader first came to him he 
gave him the impression of one who was seeking to exhibit 
something he had seen, but which he himself imperfectly 
understood. Well I remember Dr. Beard’s suggestion to 
me that in all probability Brown had acquired the art 
from the Red Indians, with whom the young Westerner 
idinitted to have had a personal acquaintance. 

Years after my conversation with Dr. Beard upon this 
point, I quite by accident met Mr. Brown in the wilds of 
British Columbia, and I took oceasion to ask him if he 
had, as Dr. Beard had suggested, acquired the knowledge 
f the Red Indians. [ut with me, as with the scientific 

unittee, Brown would not be frank; yet from his very 

I arrived at the conclusic ashad Dr. Beard. 

all the same, it is that not once during 

vy sojourn with various tribes of Red Indians did I ever 
across a native thought-reader, and whenever I 
ented with a brave, the experiments seemed both 

ind the members of his tribe witnessed 
is that Brown ori 
Red Indian medicine 
uhiar to those 


scene 


us belief 

r no 

nection with 
that when the 


same 
curious 


Ww ho 


n. My 
owledye 
‘ ul, ind that the art wus pee 
nd not at that period pi actined by medicine men of other 
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lin pression ginally acquired the 


of his art of since 


men 

medicine Wieh, 

But the question which everyone inters 

will ask is, ‘‘ How ‘lid tl 

upon thought-reading?’ My answer is that the Red 

Indians brought thought-reading, together with the other 

inystic arts, with them to North America. From where ? 

From Japan. For my firm belief is that the cradle of the 

ted Indian race was in the Land of the Rising Sun. But 
that is another story. 

To go back to some of the alleged mira 

Ly Mr. Audrew Lang, the trick of the 

performed on very much the same 


sted in the 


medicine men come 


les mentioned 
maize-plant is 


basis as that of 
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the famous mango trick of the Hindoo jugglers. Major 
North may be the best authority in the world on the 
Pawnees, but it does not follow that he is an authority 
upon Red Indian conjuring. These magical performances 
never do occur precisely as related ; there is always that 
little something in the descriptions left out which would 
explain so much. The observer notes the result, but he 
very rarely observes every detail of the conditions under 
which the result is achieved. No Red Indian magician can 
make amaize-plant sprout and grow fifteen inches in height 
in twenty minutes, or produce a cedar-tree from a berry in 
a like manner, without ringing the customary changes, 
any more than he can fly from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 
Major North and Mr. Grinnell saw the results achieved 
by the Pawnee medicine men, but the moments when the 
changes were rung were not observed by them. And 
therein lies the kernel of the nut Mr. Andrew Lang opines 
it is so difficult to crack. 

Many of the feats cited in Mr. Lang's article rest 
merely upon tradition, and what rests upon tradition alone 
does not come within the domain of practical explanation. 
Mr. Lang concludes with the suggestion that some 
civilised conjurer should study Red Indian magic with the 
object of adding some tricks to his collection. As I have 
already pointed out, the magic of the Red Indian has in 
more than one instance been laid under contribution by 
the civilised white—always without acknowledgment. 
I had at one time thought of bringing some of these 
medicine men with me to England, in order that the 
British public might have an opportunity of seeing what 
the much-abused redskin could accomplish in the matter 
of magical exhibitions; but on second thought, I arrived 
at the conclusion that the English people would not asso- 
ciate such feats with the red man, and that they would in 
all probability fail to ‘‘draw.” To the general public 
here the redskin is a bloodthirsty savage, chiefly proficient 
in the art of scalping. For magical performances those 
interested in the matter look to the East and not to the 
West, and I very much question if you could get anyone 
who has not visited the North American wilds to believe 
that anything good in the direction of magic could come 
out of the West. Meanwhile, the few Indian medicine 
men left are fast forgetting the arts practised by their fore- 
fathers, and very soon they will be altogether lost. And, 
for the sake of the curious and at the same time the inter- 
esting, the more ’s the pity. 


TELEGRAPH” CUP. 

Among the — prizes competed for at the Bisley 
Meeting of the National Rifle Association is the cup pre- 
sented by the proprie tors of the Daily Telegraph. It is of 
mding on a velvet pedestal, the total 


“ DAILY 


sterling silver, 





“ DAILY TELEGRAPH ” CUP. 

height being 27}in. Thecup is richly chased, with orna- 
mentation in high relief, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion : ‘* National Rifle Association, Bisley Common Meeting, 
1893. Presented by the proprietors of the Daily Te leqgraph. 
All Comers’ Prize.” It was manufactured by J. W. Benson, 
of Ludgate Hill and Old Bond Street, who has here 
produced a handsome specimen of the silversmith’s art. 


BRIGHTON, LEWES RACES. 
London, Brighton, and South 
cluding thee running of special 
trains for the convenience of their patrons during the 
fortnight, commencing July 25, are now being 
announced as completed ; and for the Goodwood Meeting 
arrangements have been made by the railway com- 
assisted by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, and 
also by the Bnghton and Portsmouth Corporations, for 
the watering of the roads between the stations at Drayton 
and ¢ “ hester and Goodwood Park. 

The Brig hte “et ompany also give notice that their West- 
End Offices, 28, Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings Trafalgar Square, will remain open until 
10 p.m. on July 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 31 for 
the sale of tickets to Ponor, Drayton, Chichester, Mid- 
hurst, Singleton, Wight, Brighton, 


Portsmouth, Isle of 
Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, &c., at the same fares as 
charged at the stations. 


GOODWOOD, PORTSMOUTH, AND 
The arrangements of the 


Coast Railway Company, in 
SUsSseX 


spre ial 
pany, 
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ART NOTES 

Mr. Alfred Parsons’ collection of water-colour drawings 
now on view at the Fine Art Society's Gallery gives a very 
fresh and pe agra oe impression of the attractions of 
Japan. Its claim to be known as the ‘Flowery Land” 
has hitherto rested very much upon popular tradition and 
travellers’ tales. Mr. Alfred Parsons furnishes the best 
proofs that the epithet, as applied to certain portions of 
the Japanese Empire, is well deserved. From early March, 
when the fruitless plum-trees of Okamoto flower amid 
chilling winds and driving snow - squalls, down to the 
end of October, when the cultivated chrysanthemums 
blend with the gorgeous tints of the wild mapies, Japan is a 
garden of flowe: ‘rs, attractive at once to the scientific and 
westhetic traveller. Mr. Parsons has practically revealed 
to Europeans and Americans a new side of Japan, 
and by his aid we gain a distant glimpse of the 
surroundings which inspired the people of that country 
with that apparently intense love of harmony of line and 
colour. The gorgeous masses of the crimson primula, the 
scarlet blossom of the camellia trees, the pale purple of 
groves of wistaria are notes in the landscape whith cannot 
be found elsewhere; but the variegated shades of the plum 
and cherry blossoms are the spec cial feature of Japanese 
arboriculture. These, with the numerous forms of iris 
and the more indigenous lotus - plant, have inspired 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, and the fruits of his sojourn in 
Japan will be fully appreciated by those who know his 
faithfulness of observation as well as by those who are glad 
to be initiated into the wonders of the ‘t Flowery Land” by 
so competent and trustworthy a guide. 





At the time of the publication of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 

‘ Ballad of Beau Brocade” we referred to the excellence 
of the illustrations by Mr. Hugh Thomson. The original 
dri wings, which are now to be seen at the Fine Art 
Society’s Gallery, in no way modify our favourable 
opinion. Mr. Thomson has a very pretty fancy, and 
adapts it with no little skill to Mr. Austin Dobson’s views 
of eighteenth-century life and manners. He is especially 
good in all drawings in which horses }lay an important 
part, whether in the staid and slow-paced Sorrel of the 
Gentleman of the Old School, or in the sharp action of the 
inn-horse on which the brave maid ‘‘clattered away to 
‘Exciseman’s Folly.’ Here and there Mr. Thomson 
touches a tenderer note, as in the Fisherman’s ‘‘ Sunny 
Summer Daye” and Miss Molly Trefusis; but he is at his 
best when there is humour or action in the eyes and limbs 
of his personages, for it is in the delineation of these 
qualities that his strength lies. 

Mr. Charles Bird has struck a bold note in his large 
etching of ** Henry the Seventh’s Chapel” (Irost and Reed, 
London and Bristol), challenging comparison with the 
work of skilful predecessors. There is no building as 
accessible to all Londoners which is at once so striking in 
itself and so closely connected with the history of our 
country as the Chapel of Henry VII. In its vaults is the 
dust of three dynasties which occupied the throne, the 
Tudors, the Stuarts, and the Guelphs; and but for the fury 
of the Restoration, the bones of Cromwell and his mother 
and daughter would also be resting beside those of other 
rulers might have learnt something from the 
ways of the Lord Protector. In its present state the 
chapel retains perhaps a more truly ecclesiastical tone 
than any other part of Westminster Abbey, which is so 
overcrowded with monuments that the grandeur of its 
uchitectural features is hope lessly destroyed. In the 
chapel, however, nothing obscures the original lines of 
Sir Reginald Bray's great work, for the banners of the 
Knights of the Bath—-whose special place of investiture 
it was until 1S29—add to the general effect produced by 
the delicate tracery of the arches and the rich colours of 
the stained-glass windows. ‘The introduction of modern 
fashionably dressed ladies into the was, perhaps, 
inevitable, in order to give a date to Mr. Dird’s work ; but 
one cannot but feel that such figures amid such surroundings 
jar upon the eye and the feelings. 


Wilo 


scene 


The sale of the Holford etchings and drawings has 
drawn together dealers and connoisseurs from all parts, 
and the total amount realised, £28,119, for less than 700 
lots, shows the high esteem in which the collection was 
held. Of the principal engravers and etchers from the 
fifteenth century downwards, Beham, Diirer, Cranach, and 
Schéngauer represented Germany ; Mantegna, Mare 
Antonio, and Anderloni, Italy; Claude, Desnoyers, and 
Nanteuil, France; while England could show an almost 
unbroken series from T'aithorne to Woollett. The gems of 
the collection, however, came from Holland, in which 
country Houbraken, Lolswert, and Nicolas Berghem brought 
the art toa high degree of technical perfection, although 
they fell short of the originality and genius which marked 
Rembrandt's work. Consequently, it was round this 
master’s works that the battle chiefly raged, and for 
them the highest prices were given—the portrait of 
Ephraim Bonus realising £1950, Coppenol, £1350, and 
the portrait of the artist himself, leaning on a sabre, 
the enormous sum of £2000. These and other similar 
figures clearly show that, as a mere investment of capital, 
works of art, if genuine, have a value of their own. 

The etching by Rembrandt popularly known as ‘ The 
Hundred - Guilder Piece,” of which in the first state 
only three impressions are known to be in existence, 
is doubtless the most remarkable of a series on which 
the artist lavished his magic powers. The subject 
represents Christ healing the sick, and in this work, as 
in the ‘ Annunciation,” the ‘* Raising of Lazarus,” and 
the ** Disciples at Emmaus,” the charm is due to the light 
proceeding from the central figure, pom pry be other 
object and person in the scene. Looked at superficially, 
the plate conveys the idea of having been touched here and 
ra by mere chance. The artist’s aim has been apparently 
to convey his own thought with the utmost simplicity and 
without allowing himself to be led away in the 
effects or by the false glamour of involved 
and laboured work. While this etching in its first state 
realised £1750, another impression of the second state 
only fetched £290, although to ordinary observers the latter 
might seem the more finished work. 
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LADIES AND CRICKET. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


Some ladies, all honour to them, know about cricket, and 
are good critics of the game. Others go to see matches 
because they have a son, a brother, a cousin, an admirer 
in one of the contending elevens. They understand and 
care nothing about the matter, but they know when their 
Tom, Dick, or Harry hits the ball, and can ery ‘ Well hit!” 
when he gives a tall chance in the slips or gently returns 
the ball to the bowler. They have a right, in the interests 
of their young friend, to be present at Lord’s. All the 
ladies are welcome, in a general way, who honour by their 
presence a cricket ground when a county match is being 
played, or when the Australians are busy, or when Gentle- 
men meet Players. ‘These ladies go to see the game; they 
do not go because it is ‘‘ fashionable” (for it is not), or 
to picnic, or to chatter and walk about, and sit with their 
backs to the play, looking for acquaintances in the crowd, 
It is at the University match that ladies who come to flirt, 
gossip, feed, are objects beautiful indeed, but terribly out 
of place. Seats can be set for them behind the stands on 
the practice ground ; there they can eat, drink, and despise 
Klsewhere they simply keep honest 
men and keen cricketers from seeing the game. Their 
parasols obscure it; their chatter is heart-breaking; they 
shrilly confess. their contempt for cricket and their 
They go to Lord’s because a lot of men go, 


each other’s dresses, 


ignorance. 
because their female friends have got tickets, because it 
annoys and wearies their chaperons. Now, these ladies are 
an offence to cricketers. They scorn the police, and tramp 
about the ground when it ought to be cleared. They 
annoy amateurs like Lord Byron, who hate to see women 
eating, for they do eat, steadily, all day, like children on a 
journey. They have all the world to crowd ; they can be 
as gregarious as they like in a thousand places ; they can 
go to private views, processions, at homes, every kind of 
place that a child of Nature abhors and avoids. Can they 
not spare us ‘‘the most sacred spot on heaven's earth” 

Lord’s? Can they not take their parasols and bonnets and 
tattle elsewhere, for ** honest men and 
bonnie lasses’ who appreciate cricket? There should be 
a competitive examination for ladies in cricket. The 


giving a 


and leave space 


University Extension people should see to it, 
degree of A.A., or ** Adequate Amateur.” 
a paper which ought to be set 


One can suggest 


DEGREE or A.A. 
Cricket Paper. 
(Hours from Ten to One.) 
1. Define ‘‘ leg-bye,” “ 1.b.w.,” ‘‘ over.” Distinguish, 
if you can, between ‘‘ wide” and ‘no ball.” 

2. **Oxford is in at one end and Cambridge at the 
other.” ‘If Mr. Podmore does not play with a straight 
bat, why do not his friends subseribe and buy one for 
him?” ‘ Cambridge is dark blue and Oxford light blue.” 
‘*Why do they all run about when the man in the white 
‘Oh, dear!’” ‘ Why do they keep changing 
© Virst hop is out at trap-ball and cricket.” 

these you 
blunders and explaining the difficulties. 


coat says, 
about ?” 

Discuss remarks, correcting, if can, any 

3. Explain, ‘tto save the follow on,” © break back,’ 
‘out inthe country,” “ silly point,” and distinguish, if you 
can, between * third man” 
theory you may entertain about the origin of the phras» 
‘silly point,” and illustrate from ‘* the silly buckets on the 
deck.” 


4. Comment on the behaviour of Oxford and Cambridge 
at the end of the first Oxford innings, indicating which side 


and ‘‘long leg.” Give any 


you espouse, and giving your reasons. 

5. Who were, or are, Nyren, W. G. Grace, ‘ Jacky 
Mason,” Briggs, Kortright, Jupp, Tarrant, George Iree- 
man, Richard Daft, Alfred. Mynn ? 

6. Criticise Mr. Whibley’s theory of the authorship of 
‘The Young Cricketer’s Tutor.” 

7. Give your theory of the derivation of ‘ cricket,” 
‘* bails,” ‘* yorker,” “tice,” ** a barter.” 

8. What English poets have been cricketers ? When 
did Byron, Shakspere, Pope, and Gay distinguish them- 
selves in the cricket-field ? State your conclusion as to 
Byron’s lameness, as illustrated by his performances. 

Any lady who this 
undoubted right to be present at any match. 
some of the questions may even puzzle some of the plain 
sex. Mr. Whibley’s theory, in his edition of Nyren 
(Nutt), is that Nyren was the actual author of that work. 
On the other hand, Charles Cowden Clarke, the Shaksperian 
commentator and editor of Nyren, 
second edition (1840) that he himself wrote the book, 
by the old 


has an 
Perhaps 


can pass examination 


remarks, in his 


stringing together casual remarks made 
Hambledon This wholly disposes 
of Nyren’s literary pretensions. Mr. Whibley says in 
Mr. Clarke’s introduction, ‘‘ There is no word of editorial 
supervision,” and distinguishes between Clarke’s style and 
Nyren’s. But if Mr. Whibley had consulted the second 
edition (1840) he would have discovered the value of 
internal evidence and of the As to 
cricketing poets, Cowper boasts of having been excellent. 
Byron played and bowled for Harrow against Eton. A 
Mr. Shakspere played for Harrow on the same occasion. 
Pope and Gay played for Cambridge this year, though 
Mr. Pope did not get his colours. The other questions 
present no serious difficulties, 


man in conversation. 


higher criticism. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this depariment should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

Dr F Sr.— Please send another copy cf the unimproved version, if that is 
what you want to stick to. 
tev A WS A Row (West Drayton).- 
attention. 

W Percy Hixp.—Both diagrams duly to hand, for which thanks. 
quite right about Mr. Loyd’s two mover. 

M A Eyre. Your suspigions are correct: 
ineffective. 

W F Jones (Bellville, Canada).—Your problem shall be examined care- 
fully, with a view of reporting upon it later on. 

Rev. Henry Braxnreru.—The solution of Mr. De la Mothe’s problem is 
searcely so haphazard as you suggest, although you strike on the right 
move, The only square out of all at its choice to which the Kt can go is 
R 5th. The two Pawns you object to are really essential to the correctness 
of the problem. Thanks for enclosures. 

Miss C H A (Sandys).—You have transgressed no rules of ours, excepting 
by sending a stamped envelope for reply, as we cannot respond by post. 
Your solution is, unfortunately, incorrect, the move you give being one of 
the traps by which the problem is made interesting. 

Propiem No, 2564 received from M V Singh 

F St and KE H; of No. 2569 from 


Your amended problem shall receive 
You are 


the solution you proposed was 


Correcr SoLuTion oF 

i ; of No. 2568 from Dr 
Rochdale). 
Prostem No. 2570 received from T Roberts, 
I, Desanges, EF E H, J D Tucker, A Newman, J F Moon, Sorrento 
Dawlish), E Louden, J Dixon, J Ross (Whitley), T G (Ware), R H 
Brooks, © E Perugini, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), G@ T Hughes (Athy , 
A J Habgood (Haslar), Martin F, H Brandreth, Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly , 
Joseph Willeock (Chester), W Wright, Shadforth, Julia Short (Exeter), 
Alpha, Fr Fernando (Glasgow), F J Knight, G Joicey, W K Raillem, H B 
Hurford, M Burke, and Edgar J G Piffard. 


, and Edwin Barnish 
Correct Soivurions oF 


By Carstake W. Woon. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


SoLuTion OF Prosiem No. 2569. 
WHITE. 
1. B to Kt 6th 
2. Mates accordingly. 


PROBLEM No. 
By Percy Hearey. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN IRELAND. 
The following consultation games were played during Mr. F. J. Lee's visit 
to Ireland last November 
Petioffs Defence 
BLACK WHIT! BLACK 
Parnell aad Lee Soffe and Peake Parnell and Lee 
Pto K ith K to 1 2 of playing 
Kt to K B 3rd » AB a > aq and B to sq, is more 
Kt takes P ae 


Kt to K B 3rd Is, 
Kt ee B 3rd 19. P to B 4th 


P to Q 3rd to K Sed, for the purpose of B takes Kt, 
- - ‘ fillowed by Q to K B 2nd would have 
7. Kt takes Kt riven White a more level gam 
Kt to B 3rd is better. [t is seldom good | 19, P to Q 5th 
to exchange Kuights in this manner ; = 
m slac 1: now a fine po 
P takes Kt powerfal passed Pawn. : 
: cr 
B to K 2nd 20. P to Q R 3rd 
Phere is no time for this Pawn play. R 
to K 2nd and B to K sq are almost neces- 


WHITE 
Soffe and Peake 
1. P to K 4th 
Kt to K B 3rd 
P to Q 4th 
i. Kt takes P 
5. Pto Q B 3rd 
6. B to Q B 38rd 


B to Kt 2nd 


ition wiih a 


7. 

8. Castles 

9. P to K B 4th 
A move that greatly weakens White 

pesition. Bto K Srd is as good as any 

thing an 
9. P to Q 4th 21. P to Q Kt 4th 

10. Kt to Q 2nd P to B 4th 22. K to Kt sq 


R to B 3rd 
R to R 3rd 
Q to R 5th 
R to Kt 3rd 
Q takes R P 
P takes R 
P to Q 6th 


11. Kt to B 3rd P takes P 23. P to R 3rd 
12. Kt takes P 

13. K to R sq 

14. Kt to B 6th 
15. Kt takes B (ch 
16. B to Q 2nd 

17. Q to B 2nd 

18. Q R to K xq 


Castles 

P to B 4th 25. R to B 2nd 

Q to B 2nd 23. B takes P 

Q takes Kt 27. B takes R B takes Kt P 

Kt to K 5th The ending is played i aste 

P to B ith mA by Black, dna Base boosh t y 
smart conclusion. 


2. 
$, 

24. R takes Kt 
. 


Four Knights’ Game. 


BLACK 
Parnell and Lee) 
R to Kt 7th 
Castles (QR 
Q K to Kt sq 
B to Q 5th 
Q R to Kt 2nd 
Q to Kt 3rd 
B takes P 

An ingenious way of forcing the draw, 
i'though there is little else to be done 


lhe finish, however, is interest 
B to K Kt 5tl > 
Q a Q root : 21. R takes B Q to K 6th (ch 


> » Bn 25. K to B sq R takes R (ch 
iia 26. B takes R Q takes BP 
27. R to R 2nd Q to Q 8th (ch 
28. B to K sq R to Kt 8th ‘ch 
2). K takes R Q takes B (ch 
3). K to Kt 2nd Q to Kt 6th (ch 
31. K to R sq 


BLACK | WHITE 
Parnell and Lee Soffe and Peake 
P to K ith 117. Q to Kt 2nd 
KttoQB3rd | 18% QRto K Bsq 
Kt to B 3rd 19. B to K sq 
B to B 4th 20. K to Q sq 
P to Q 3rd 21. Q to Kt 3rd 
P to R 3rd 22. PtoQ R 4th 

23. K to K 2nd 


WHITE 
>and Peake 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 
4. Kt to B 3rd 
5. P to Q 3rd 
6. B to K Kt 5th 
7. B to Q 2nd 
This has very much the appearance of 
lost time, giving Black the benetit of t 
move 


7. 

8. B to Q Kt 5th 
9. Kt to Q 5th 

10. Kt takes Kt 
To take three moves merely to exchange 

Kts seems scarcely worth the candle. 

10. P takes Kt 

11. B takes Kt Q takes B 

12. P to Q Kt 4th B to R 2nd 

13. Q to B sq P to B 4th If now P to B 6th, Q to Kt sq, P to B7th 

14. P to K R &rd B takes Kt te ~ a K pa | sq — oo hey Q nor 
r > takes > 2 ‘ can move Ww rout 8, the best seems 

= 2 e. > ~ eos *q R takes P, Q takes R, and the game is 


drawn. 


Intending competitors in the Counties Chess Association tournament, 
which will commence on July 31, are requested to send their names at once 
to the Rev. A. B. Skipworth, Tetford Rectory, Horncastle. During the 
week an excursion through Tennyson’s country is projected on one of the 
days between morning and evening play. 


TITLEPAGE AND INDEX, 
The Titlepage and Ind. rio Engrarings of Volume On Hundred 
and Two (from January 7 to June 24, 1893) of Tue Iuiustratrep 
Lonvon News can be had, Gratis, through any Ne wsagent, 07 
direct from the Publishing Office, 198, Strand, W.C., London. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

Tt is not often I make any appeal in this column for 
financial assistance on behalf of any object, but I have 
pleasure in breaking this rule in the matter of what seems 
tome to bea most valuable and important movement —| 
mean the movement which is being undertuken to acquire 
information regarding the social, mental, and physical 
condition of children. This work is being carried out 
under the auspices of a committee appointed by the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demegrapny held two 
years ago in London. Sir Douglas Galton writes asking 
for support, and [ hope those of my readers who feel 
interested in a movement likely to have important educa- 
tions] bearings and equally important social results, will 
respond to the appeal thus made. 

IT understand Sir Douglas Galton is willing to receive 
subscriptions at the Parkes Museum, London, W. What 
is specially aimed at by the committee is to investigate 
and determine the causes of low or arrested mental 
development in children. Already, I learn, some 20,000 
children in the London Board Schools have been examined 
with reference to their educational work and abilities ; but 
the committee desire to extend their inquiries to include the 
results of examination of 100,000 children, and this work, 
needless to say, involves actual out-of-pocket expenses, to 
say nothing of the labour involved in the inquiry, which is 
not susceptible of being recompensed at all, and which, as 
far as I know, is a labour of scientific love. 

Do germs become modified in time lke higher 
organisms ? is a question one might answer in the affirma- 
tive, if only from the consideration that no forms of life 
are likely to exist outside the influence of surroundings 
and environments. It is a fair inference, I think, that 
most of our disease-producing microbes have sprung from 
germs which were originally harmless. If, as is likely, 
these lower organisms were in existence long Lefore the 
higher animals and plants which they now attack ‘and kill, 
there must have been a time when, with no subjects 
whereon to wreak their powers, their disease-producing 
tendencies must have been either absent or undeveloped. 

Whether these speculations are justifiable or not, some 
light on the question of the modification of microbes is 
thrown by certain investigations made on cholera germs by 
various observers. Thus from water in the neighbourhood 
of a cholera attack an experimenter obtained two kinds of 
gerins, differing in certain particulars from Koch's well- 
known comma bacillus. The differences were of marked 
nature, and it is suggested that they may possibly have 
been due to the cultivation of the microbes in question. 
But even on this latter view of things, the possibility of 
modification as a general feature of microbes must be taken 
into account. This is not all, however. Another observer 
comparing cholera germs obtained from Paris and 
Hamburg discovered that the two sets of microbes were 
identical ; but he also noted that, in turn, these European 
germs showed distinct differences from cholera bacilli 
obtained in India. The conclusion to which these investiga- 
tions lead, shortly stated, is that probably the life of the 
cholera germ in Europe, under conditions climatic and 
otherwise, differing from, those of India, has produced 
specific alterations in its constitution. 

The further idea has also been started that in its modi- 
fications the cholera germ may have lost 
disease-producing power. If this notion be correct, we 
may hope in time, perhaps, to find the cholera-bacillus 
becoming so attenuated in this latter respect that it will 
fall outside the class of disease-producing microbes alto- 
gether. This is, of course, a bold piece of speculation, 
and one which may be regarded as dealing with and dis- 
counting what is practically the unknown future. Still, 
the thought is interesting in its way, if only by its sug- 
gestion that, like the ‘* Black Death” and the ** Plague” 
and other once-common epidemics, cholera itself muy be 
added to the list of things that were. 


some of its 


Professor A. Hl. Church, F.R.S., lately gave a most 
interesting discourse at the Royal Institution, on a subject 
which he has made emphatically his own—the presence and 
nature of a certain pigment containing copper, and occurring 
in the feathers of certain birds. ‘To this curious animal 
pigment he gave the name of turacin, a term derived from 
tie name turaco, indicating the genus to which the birds 
known as ‘plantain-eaters” belong. The presence of 
copper in animal colouring matter was anl is a novelty 
in chemical Professor Church tells us that 
as long ago as 1866 he had his attention directed to 
the solubility in water of the red colour in the wing- 
feathers of a plantain - eater. Copper was found to be 
present in fair quantity; and the interesting question 
arises — how does the copper come to be a natural 
constituent of the birds’ feathers’ In the ash of banana 
fruits, on which many of these birds feed, as well as in 
many other plants and in animals, copper is present; but 
in the blood of the birds no copper is found, or, practically, 
only faint traces. The feathers of one bird contain on an 
average two grains of turacin, in which the metal is 
present to an extent equalling ‘l4 of a grain of metallic 
copper, or about one-fifth of a grain at its best develop- 
ment. Professor Church adds that this is not a large 
amount to be furnished by its food to one of these birds 
annually during the season after moulting. It is from the 
food, then, that the copper is obtained; and this is only a 
natural deduction. The turacin is limited to the red parts 
of the feathers only. 

We are told that, despite chemical search through the 
bird-class, so far no other group has been found to possess 
this peculiar pigment. ‘The turacos remain :o'ltary as 
the only examples among all the birds of this copper- 
colouration ; although in certain turacos and the allied 
gallirex, a second pigment, allied to turacin, was dis- 
covered. Copper itself is found, as I have said, in many 
animals and plants; yet only one other copper compound 
besides turacin has been discovered in animals, and this is a 
substance developed in connection with the breathing pro- 
cesses in certain lower forms of life. Curious it is to think 
of the manner in which the vital chemistry works up its 
materials into compounds, sometimes common and universal, 
or, as in the case of turacin, into asubstance of extremerarity. 


science. 
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LADIES COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 
So we have really got our English Queen-elect—the first 
consort of native birth chosen by an heir to our throne since 
Anne Hyde. It would be an interesting historical inquiry 
what has been the influence of foreign Princesses on our 
social progress. On the one hand, no royal lady born 
and bred under other conditions than our own can so 
thoroughly enter into the spirit of our constitution and our 
national te mperament as a princess who is one of us. The 
very niceties of the tongue evade those not ni ative-born ; 
even the Prince Consort, as Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘‘ Life’ 
tells, used to take his English documents to the Queen for 
correction. On the other hand, some of the Queens- 
consort from abroad have brought us precious assistance 
in more ways than one. Philippa of Hainault intro- 
duced the art of weaving from her native land, and also 
procured the writing of one of the earliest books on our 
country and its manners that exists, in order that, as she 
explains, the other nations of the earth, especially the one 
from which she came, might learn to know and thence to 
appreciate the virtues of her adopted people. Another 
foreign-born Queen introduced the red clover into this 
country, and thus helped agriculture to a degree that it takes 
some knowledge to fully comprehend. Another brought us 
the side-saddle, an advance on the pillion. There is a 
great balance on the other side, however; the lack of 
wisdom in, and the jealous feeling about, many of our 
Queens-consort from abroad having often done national 
mischief. The popularity of this marriage of the heir 
to the Throne with an English-bred Princess has much 
to justify it. 

I have just returned from a journey of some ten 
thousand miles by land and sea, to New York, thence 
to Chicago, and then to the Yellowstone Park and back, all 
ilone—though I found the kindest of friends there 
and I have had absolutely no unpleasant adventures. In 

I f the world a woman can travel alone as safely 
This is my conviction as regards travel in 

Having travelled alone abundantly (to lecture’ 

in this country from the time that I was twenty, I know 
of no reason to fear the undertaking. The American 
railway plan of the long, open carriages, wider than 
ours, allowing of four seats and a central passage 
in the width, and having the doors at each end, so 
that all the travellers in each car are always in company, 
is doubtless, from some points of view, safer than the 
English. In many respects, however, the American rail- 
ways are less agreeable than our own to a lady travelling 
alone. T _ is especially the case as regards the carrying 
if luggag The journeys are generally long, so that more 
h ind-baggage must be carried than 1s at all required in 
ul there are no porters to assist the travellers! 

e is no respect of persons; one cannot, within 

, get any assistance, even if willing to pay 

eavily for it, and the present Duchess of 
Sutherland mentions, in her bright little book of 
travel, *‘How I Spent My ‘Twentieth Year,” the 
difficulty that she and her husband found in themselves 


THE 


conveying their small things about in the States. Though T 
bore my self bray ely, I often, in fact, arrived at the haven 
of my railway-carriage trembling from head to foot with 
the weight, too great for my strength, of my travelling 
bag and: wraps. “A lady travelling alone is more comfort- 
able also in certain other ways here. It is an unpleasant 
thing to smell the tobacco smoke, as one often does in 
the States. It is unpleasant to have not a moment's 
privacy, and to have to undress in the sleeping-cars behind 
a curtain; and to come forth in the morning from the shelter 
of that same curtain and go through rows of men fe llow- 
passengers in order to w ash one’s face and do up one’s hair 
properly, is loathsome. However, a lady can travel alone 
safely and comfortably enough there, as well as elsewhere. 

That the World’s Fair is worth going to see by anybody 
who can go is my decided opinion. ‘There isso much that is 
interesting. The Woman’s Building contains, among many 
other things, the finest collection of old lace ever brought 
together. The Queen of Italy has sent her magnificent 
Crown laces. They are arranged in a huge glass case, 
with a canopied top, like a crown, under which the 
precious fabrics fall in a cataract; there are all varieties of 
lace. Every here and there, a little wax Cupid is slung, 
and gathers in his arms the edges of a priceless piece or two 
of the lace, so as to drape it gracefully. One of the most 
curious designs among the Queen of Italy’s laces is made 
up of warlike arms, guns, swords, and pikes. It looks so 
out of place that one feels that there ought to be some 
history attached to it to excuse the anomaly. Other royal 
ladies have sent contributions, but generally these take the 
form of their own handiwork. Our (Queen sends a series of 
small water-colour sketches, chiefly of scenery; but the 
most finished is a portrait of her Majesty’s Indian 
secretary. The Princess of Wales’s contribution is a 
worked leather chair-seat, which is really admirably done 
and would bear professional competition. The seat is in 
light leather and the distinguished workwoman’s home 
name, ** Alix,” is cut into one corner of the design. 

In .the French Manufactures section there is a very 
large show of present-day dress, and some of the costumes 
are very beautiful. The profuse employment of real lace 
at present on evening dress gives it a richness that 
nothing else can supply, and all the French gowns 
—_ a quantity of lace on them in the shape of deep 
. sunces and berthes that reach the waist. In the English 

acta there is not much specially interesting to ladies. 
ne of the handsomest cases is that of the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths’ Company, of 110, Regent Street ; it is quite a 
temple of white wood picked out with gold, and draped 
between the arches with blue plush. They show a 
quantity of lovely silver, also a_ gold-fitted dressing- 
case and some beautiful gold caskets; but the greatest 
novelty is a souvenir brooch of gold, showing Washington's 
cout of arms, supported on a bundle of rods typifying 
union, and surmounted by the eagle. The coat of arms is 
borne on a shield, and consists of stars and stripes: from 
this the American flag was designed. As samples of Court- 


auld’s crapes, there are two excellent dresses by Messrs. Jay ; 


but our other great fashion houses are unrepresented. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The Reunion Conference is being held at Lucerne this year, 
and is well attended. The meetings appear to be interest- 
ing, and the speeches able. But so far at least as the 
Church of England is concerned, her representatives can 
hardly be called representative. Canon Fremantle, for 
example, is well known and much respected, but he does 
not stand for a large section of the Church. The absence 
of leading Evangelicals is noteworthy. Probably the social 
intercourse at these assemblies does more to bring men of 
different schools together than is effected by the public 
meetings. 

Two more secessions from the Wesleyan ministry to the 
Church of England are reported. ‘The system of the 
itineracy is given as the reason. Wesleyan ministers are 
always on the move, and it is alleged thi it in large towns 
especially it is difficult to make an impression in so short a 
time as three years. 





There have been various rumours as to the promotion 
of the Rev. Harry Drew, curate of Hawarden and son-in- 
law of the Prime Minister; and, indeed, he has declined 
more than one living. Mr. Drew has now definitely 
resigned his curacy, and leaves at Christmus. Mrs. Drew 
is an accomplished lady, and contributes occasionally to 
the press. <A review of ** Mademoiselle xe” from her pen, 
signed ‘‘M. D.,” and published in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
had a good deal to do with the success of that story. ‘The 
Rey. Stephen Gladstone, who has been staying at Pen- 
maenmawr, is much improved in health. 

Reviewing Mr. Montefiore’s Hibbert lectures, Professor 
T. K. Cheyne says, *‘ Abraham, indeed, is given up at 
least as an historical figure. It was time that someone 
should confess the truth, which ought long ago to have 
found its way into our schools and colleges, though I 
almost wish that some use could be made of the Abraham 
narratives in the historical sketch of later Israelitish 
religion.” With Moses, according to Dr. Cheyne, the 
historic period begins, and it is a fact ‘* of reasonable infer- 
ence that Moses not only gave oral decisions at the Desert 
sanctuary ot Kadesh, but also, in doing SO, deposited among 
his people the germ of the ethical monotheism of the 
Prophets.” 

The education controversy is likely to be a burning one 
soon. The demand formulated by the Guardian is that 
‘no scheme of rate aid can be accepted by Churchmen 
which does not leave to Churchmen the appointment of the 
teachers.” As secular education is to be given at the cost 
of the rates, it follows, apparently, that the rate payers of 
all denominations) are to pay the teachers and that Church- 
men are to appoint them. It is obvious that such a plan 
would meet with keen opposition. Lord Harrowby and 
Lord Selborne condemned it, but it was supported by Lord 
Cranborne and Dean Gregory. The Guardian says that 
the Church schools must die in the great towns unless they 
can be put in the same position in regard to the public 
purse as the Board schools. It also thinks that the Church 
is much stronger now than it was twenty years ago, and 
that either r politic al party would give effect to its work. V. 
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LIPTON’S 


LARGEST SALE IN 


DRINK 





THE 


IT DAILY!! 
DELICIOUS TEA. 


WORLD. 


DIRECT FROM THE TEA GARDENS TO THE TEAPOT. 
NO MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS TO PAY. 


WHY PAY 2/- to 3/6 per lb. for TEA, when at LIPTON’S you can buy 


‘The 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 


ERICK, 


RIN EHST 


the WORLD 


at 1/7 per Ib. 


PURE, & FRAGRANT. 


PRODUCES 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 


1/- and 1/4 per Ib. 


These Teas have a more exquisite aroma and delicious flavour than any Tea ever introduced into Britain. 
They have undoubtedly reached a pinnacle of success never before attained by any Tea in the World. 


OVER ONE MILLION PACKETS SOLD WEEKLY IN GREAT BRITAIN ALONE, AND THE SALE INCREASING BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS ALL THE TIME. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— Delivered Carriage Paid for an extra 1d. per lb. to any address in Great Britain on orders of 5 lb. and upwards. 


Samples sent free on application. 


A GUARANTEE.— Money returned in full if Tea does not give perfect satisfaction in every way. 


LIPTON 


s in Ceylon 


Proprietor of the following celebrated Tea and Coffe 


vhich cover Thousands of Acres of the best TEA and COF ; EE 
Indian Tea Shipping Warehouses and Export Stores : 


Office: Upper Chatham Street, Colombo. 


LAND in Ceylon. 


TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON, 
4 THE LARGEST TEA, COFFEE, AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 


Dambatenne, Laymastotte, Monerakande, Mahadambatenne, Mousak« Ne, Pooprassie, Hanagalla, and Gigranella, 
Ceylon Tea and Coffee Shipping Warehouses: Maddema Mills, Cinnamon Garden 
Hare Street, Strand, Calcutta. 


s, Colombo. Ceylon 


Indian Offices: Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


GENERAL OFFICES: BATH STREET, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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ilver Candelalnum, wit! ‘ = 
mse after Harmian SA Richly Chased Sterling Silver Table Lamp, 
£105 pair Italian Renaissance, after Benvenuto 
£130 Cellini. Marble Base, £15 1s. 
Registered Design. 
Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Tea and Cotfee Service, Ebony Handles and Knobs, Complete, £45, 
2-pint Teapot only, £14 14s. 2-pint Kettle and Stand, to match, £25, 





Height, 24 inches 


ILLUSTRATED SHEETS OF PRESENTATION 
PLATE POST FREE. 


SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL TO ALL PARTS. 





Sterling Silver Salad Bowl, handsomely Chased, interior richly ' J - 
Gilt, £12 123. TEER REOET ET. Cees Sterling Silver Salvers, Leopard Pattern Border, Pierced 
Sterling Silver Salad Servers to match, £3 15s. / and Engraved, very handsome. 
8 inches . 14 inches £27 10s. 
- 16 £36 10s. 
12 £ 3. 


Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Dessert Dish, interior and exterior 
richly gilt Length, 13} inches, £ 


Side Dishes, 7 inches, £9 each. 


Richly Chased Sterling Silver 
Dessert Dish. 
4 inches high £5 5s. 
5} inches high £8 10s. 


Finest Crystal Cut Glass Claret Jug, : 5 
with massive Sterling Silver Mounts, Exquisitely Chased in high relief after Thorwaldsen ; Sterling Silver Bowl, Richly Chased Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea Service 
£11 Ils. interior richly gilt. 26 inches long, including Handles, 100 Guineas. : £14 10s. , 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES— 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. (attsotscs:), E.C., & 158 7 162, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES, his second venture. Having found love fail him with his worth living without immoral relationships. To this 

BY CLEMIENT eoOT?. first wife, common-sense, if nothing else, would suggest to blatant nonsense the husband listens unmoved. He 

him that he should not make an idiot of himself for the does not say, ‘‘My dear, you are talking arrant 

I am perfectly certain that the majority of the playgoers second time. But what happens’ ‘The man is beyond nonsense, and ought to be whipped.” He does not 
of London are not afflicted with colour-blindness. I reproach, sensitive, honourable, a perfect gentleman, a say, ‘‘ Your mother and your ancestors did not 
suppose I must be. The plays that I am told on excellent ™2@0 of absolutely fastidious tastes, and for the second think grey hair or old age dishonourable, but lived 
guieniie mee weed teertienn. { Gees te. be Malin fn time he marries a woman so vulgar, so shrewish, so on and did their duty.” No; this modern hero sits by 
: : J unlovable, so destitute of taste that she sets the the side of his Ibsenitish Hedda Gabler shrew and never 

overy moral particular, and to break down on the applica- gensitive teeth on edge. She has no redeeming quality. utters a word except to groan about the misery of life. 
tion of the simplest moral test. The plays that I am told She has no beauty, no style, no quiet moments of Thus the heroine isa vulgar suicide and the hero is the 
are the most powerful that London on seen for years I seductive charm. She is simply vulgar and ill-bred. epitome of weakness and feeble imbecility. But what are 
find to be merely daring exercises in the wonderful art of | Why, then, should such a man marry such a woman? I we to say of the morals of the young people? A young 
coolly saying that black is white. The plays that I am pause for a reply. No reason is given, no cause is sug- girl comes out of a convent, from which she is sup sposed to 
told are ‘tah, so natural!” I find are the most unnatural gested. One moment’s tenderness or abandonment in the issue innocent, and she knows more than the most vicious 
works that have ever been presented to my notice. The opening scenes of such a play would account for the women in London. She knows by instinct thi it her step- 
plays that pride themselves on their realism are, on infatuation of the man. But we are presented with no mother is a wanton and has * kept house ” with several 
examination, absolutely unreal when submitted to the reason. The man simply does an unnatural and improb- men; and the reward of her innocent convent education, her 
test of reason. Many years ago I stated to the late able thing. trust in God, and her preknowledge of the world, is to be 
Charles Mathews that I should like to adapt ‘‘ Les Idées The man, when he has married this loveless and robbed of the only man in whom she ever trusted, the 
de Madame Aubray” for the English stage. At the time immoral shrew, discovers evidence of past immoralities and only man she ever really loved--her future husband! 
monstrosities of which he has not hitherto dreamed. This This is the modern play. ‘Every vicious person seems to 
‘hell cat,” there is no other word for her, asI see heronthe succeed, every virtuous person suffers horribly. The hero 
hasbeen the mistress of the youth whois to marry the is a virtuous and good man: he is doomed to suffer, 
When the husband hears of this hideous The little daughter is a good girl, notwithstanding 

claimed to be original because he was eccentric. ‘* LesIdées relationship, you would imagine that, according to her worldly experience derived from the convent: she 
de Madame Aubray ” was a striking but withalaneccentric the laws of nature, he would be just a little bit suffers as no innocent girl ought to suffer. The 
work. Charles Mathews laughed me to scorn. He said shocked. Not a bit of it. The more immoralities to young sinner is laudably repentant: he suffers with 
which she confesses the more he seems to adore her. agony and shame. ‘The heroine, with her Ibsenitish 
He knows she has been a mistress, but not a dozen times. tendencies, goes to her self-inflicted death, proud that she 
Each confession redoubles his ardour. This, I am told, will not live to grow old and repent the vile abomination of 
is natural; all this is in accordance with the laws of her life and the injury she has done to everybody. And 
nature. Husbands loving their wives are in the habit the curtain falls on a modern, a powerful, and a noble play. 
cannot see it. I can see in it no nature, no 


the play was written it was considered a daring work, and 
powerful only in the sense that a spade was called a spade, 
not always in the best taste, and because, in the state of the _ stage, 
stage at th: it epoc ‘h, no one ever called a spade a spade or hero's daughter 


that success was not made on the stage by airing eccen- 
tricity but by studying human nature—by taking as your 
types the ordinarily accepted men and women, not the 
monsters. 

I listened to the advice of my old and e xperienced friend, 
and left ‘* Les Idées de Madame Aubray ” healthily alone. of condoning their faults with positive pleasure. When I, for one, 
But what would Charles Mathews have said if he could the wife, who has no spark or sparkle of love in her consistency, no charm. But then I do not understand the 
have seen the play of to-day, that is accepted as original composition, has confessed to apparently every vileness modern play as applied to human nature. 
because it is eccentric, as powerful because it is not of her past life, she thinks it best to put an end to her 
wholly in good taste, and as moral because it seems miserable existence—not because she has led a wretched, 
to uphold the breaking of all moral and natural laws? unnatural, loveless life, not because she is sick of her Messrs. Hills and Saunders, of 47, Sloane Street, and 
Now, this is the hero of the modern play: He has _ depravity, but because, forsooth, she is getting passe, and Eton, have just had the honour of photogr: aphing her 
been married once, and married very badly. Having will have to rouge and powder her face and dye her hair; Majesty the Queen, at Windsor Castle ; also a group which 
made this great mistake in his life, presumably, accord- not because she wishes to atone for the past by living a includes Princess Henry of Prussia and the reyal children 
ing to nature, he would have been careful concerning good life with a good husband, but because life is not then staying at the Castle. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will.(dated July 24, 1891) of the Most Hon. Maria 
Eliza, Marchioness of Ailesbury, late of 10, Hertford 
Street, Mayfair, who died on May 7, was proved on July 11 
by the Right Hon. Lord Charles William Brudenell Bruce, 
P.C., the son and sole executor, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £79,000. The petatrix 
bequeaths an annuity of £60 to her maid Elizabeth 
Burman, in recognition of her faithful and valued services 
and an annuity of £20 to Sarah Adams, frequently em- 
ployed in her service. Subject to these annuities she gives 
all her estate and effects to her said son. 

The will (dated Dec. 30, 1890) of Mr. Wright Mellor, 
D.L., J.P., late of Cote Royd, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
who died on May 17, was proved on July 10 by Thomas 
Kilner Mellor and Frank Mellor, the sons, and Algernon 
Fletcher, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £79,000. The testator beq‘1eaths 
£900 and all his household stores, and during life or 
widowhood an annuity of £500, and the use of such of his 
plate, furniture, pictures, books and effects as she may 
select to the value of £800, to his wife, Mrs. Eliza Ann 
Mellor: his marble bust to his son Thomas Kilner Mellor ; 
and £40 each to his coachman Richard Emerson and his 
servant Sarah Lumley. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves in trust for his children in equal shares, the 

children of any deceased child to take among them the share 
which their parent would have taken if he or she had 
survived him. 

The will (dated Sept. 21, 1891) of the Rev. George 
Henry Ray, late of Finghall Rectory, Yorkshire, who died 
on May 30, was proved on July 5 by Mrs. Alicia Elizabeth 
Judith R: iy, the widow, ( ‘olonel Kendall Josiah William 
Coghill, C.B., and the Rev. Henry Western Plumptre, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £39,000. With the exception of two or three 
legacies, the testator gives all his real and personal estate 
to his wife. 

The will 
Low. lati 
solicitor, 
Sir Henry 
Herbert Thompson, 
yuunting to over £77 


dated July 23, 1888) of Mr. William Francis 
of 67, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, 
who died on June 10, was proved on July 8 by 
Thompson, F.R.C.S., and Henry Francis 
the executors, the value of the personal 
.000. The testator bequeaths 


estate am 
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£1000 to the British Onion ae lum, Slou h ; £500 to 
St. Marylebone Charity School for Girls; £200 to the 
Female Orphan Asylum, Beddington; £100 each to the 
London Fever Hospital (Liverpool Road, Islington), the 
North London or University College Hospital, and the 
Clergy Orphan School (St. John’s W ood) ; and numerous 
legacies and annuities to members of Sir Henry Thompson’s 
family, old clerk, and others. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he gives to Sir Henry Thompson in token 
of his great regard and esteem for him. 

The will (dated Oct. 30, 1891) of Mr. Henry Pearson 
Gates, J.P., late of The Vineyard, Peterborough, who died 
on May 6, was proved on July 6 by Mrs. Eleanor Maria 
Gates, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £29,000. The testator 
bequeaths £100, and all his furniture, plate (except a silver 
salver specifically bequeathed), jewellery, effects, horses, 
carriages, live and dead stock, to his wife; £50 to the 
Peterborough Dispensary and Infirmary, and legacies to 
relatives, domestic servants, clerks in Diocesan and Probate 
tegistry, and others. There are also devises of some closes 
of land, &c., to nephews and others. The residue of his 
property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then 
to pay a few further legacies. The ultimate residue is to 
be equally divided between the five children of his sister 
Eliza Percival, Henry Gates Mansell (the nephew of his 
wife), and the five children of his cousin the Rev. William 
John Gates. 

The will (dated Aug. 4, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
May 3, 1893), of Mr. Frederic Beckley Nettleingham, J.P. 
late of the Town Flour Mills, West Street, and of Beckley “Vv 
House, Overcliffe, Gravesend, who died on May 3, was 
proved on June 8 by Frederic Walter Simes and Harry 
Alfred Spain, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £16,000. The testator gives 
£200 each to the Gravesend Hospital and the Albert 
Memorial Fund for the benefit of the inmates of St. 
Thomas's Almshouses; £100 and an annuity of £150 to 
his wife ; his freehold shop and premises, 714, New Road, 
Gravesend, subject to the payment thereout of £100 per 
annum to his wife for life, in addition to the said annuity, 
to Frederic Walter Simes; £2000 each to his nieces Lucy 
Louisa, Catherine, and Mary; his furniture and pictures to 
his wife for life, and then to his said three nieces and to his 
nephew, Thomas Nettleingham; £100 to his foreman, 
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James Gardner ; £1 a each year he have worked for 
him to each weekly aid servant; and other legacies. The 
rest of his property he leaves to his said nephew. 

The will of Major-General Henry Duncan Taylor, late 
of 20, The Boltons, Kensington, who died on May 22, was 
proved on July 4 by Colonel Hector Mackenzie, and Henry 
Cairncross Duncan, the acting executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £99: 34. 

The will of Mr. Roger Pocklington-Coltman, J.P., 
D.L., late of The Priory, Hagnaby, Lincolnshire, who died 
on May 16, was proved on July 5 by Mrs. Marion Catherine 
Pocklington-Coltman, the widow, and Henry Pocklington 
Senhouse, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £9895. 

The will of Mr. John Scholes Hague, late of Hazelhurst, 
Ore, Hastings, who died on Feb. 21, was proved on June 30 
by Mrs. Hannah Mary Hague, the widow, Daniel Hague, 
and William Briggs, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £7541. 

The will of Mr. Marwood Shuttleworth Yeatman, J.P., 
late of Holwell Manor House, Sherborne, Dorset, who died 
on Dec. 28, was proved on July 1 by Mrs. Caroline 
Yeatman, the widow, and the Rey. Francis Julian Dyson, 
two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £4447. 





The pleasant town of Eastbourne, on Sunday, July 16, 
was flooded, in several of the streets, by a heavy storm of 
rain in the forenoon, while the drains, unable to carry off 
the water, discharged it again through the street gratings. 
This is attributed to an error in the new system of surface- 
water drainage, constructed by the Corporation at a cost of 
£25,000. All the water passes into a large tank on the 
sea-shore, which is emptied at a low tide; but, it was 
high tide when the rain fell, this tank was soon overfilled. 


us 


The Indian celebrities who have been with us during 
the past few weeks have gone through a round of festivities 
which it must be the lot even of few Eastern potentates, 
luxurious as their life may be, to experience. For example, 
in one day the Mahezajah of Kapurtala and suite attend ud 
a garden party given by Baroness de Stern at Strawberry 
Hill and a ball give n by Mrs. George Morrison at 47, Crom- 
well House. Again, on July 14, he drove in Mr. De Stern's 
drag to see the Eclipse Stakes. 
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MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 
PRACTICE IN THE METROPOLIS. 
By 8S. J. Mackie, Esa., 
Science Correspondent of the ‘‘Standard,’’ London. 
What are the of the Practice of Medical 
Electricity in the Metropolis and generally in England as 


ITS 


conditions 


well as abroad at the present time is an inquiry which, if 
followed out faithfully and legitimately, should have much 

practical value in 
The 


cannot, 


its results. 
inquiry 
however, be properly 
conducted without 
an independence of 
professional tram- 
and, at the 
there 
should be a happy 


mels ; 
same time, 
combination of 
certain qualifica- 

tions in the investi- 

gator to bring his 

undertaking to a 
Mr. C. B. Harness, successful issue. 
President, Medical Battery Company, Limited. One essential, it is 
obvious, must be that he is sufficiently well known and 
trusted by those he has to approach in order to gain con- 
fidential access to the objects of his study. 

Having been for twenty-five years the science corre- 
spondent of the Standard, and previously for four years in 
charge of the science department of the London Review— 
having, indeed, from my youth upwards been engaged in 
scientific literature, I have had a diversified experience of 
more than half a century, which ought in some degree to 
qualify me for the attempt. 

Sources of information and access to persons and 
places have thus become open to me, and many welcome 
and willing aids have usually accompanied my pursuits. 
But the path before me is not a smooth one, and the end 
alone will justify the venture. 

lor years upon years Medical Electricity has been 
before the public in various phases, and has been most 
largely practised outside the medical profession, which has, 
in this country at least, opposed and neglected its use 
and its capabilities. Its members are not generally trained 


in matters electrical as they are in chemistry; while 
electricians, who deal with powerful currents for light- 
purposes, have had no inclination for 
the effects of the feeble 


which physiologists employ for therapeutic purposes 


ing and motor 


inquiring into quantities 
measurable only in the thousandth part of the practical 
engineer's quantity-unit—the milliampére in the place 
of the ampere, 

My attention was attracted to the subject in 1888, when 
I paid my first visit to the Electropathic and Zander Insti- 
tute in Oxford Street, of which Mr. C, B. Harness is the 
founder and the President. I had gone there for a specitic 
purpose, but on that occasion I was shown a great deal 
more than I went to see, and it interested me. 

The outcome of this influence was that it was suggested 
by me that Medical Electricity might be well taken as the 
subject for discussion at one of the evening meetings of 
the Inventors’ Institute, of which I had been since 1884 a 
The result 


was that a correspondence followed which led to an invita- 


Member of Council and Honorary Secretary. 


tion to visit the Electropathic and Zander establishment in 
Oxford Street, and see the whole of the apparatus there, 
This 


invitation was accepted ; and on April 15 of the year 1891 


both electrical and mechanical, in actual operation. 


the conversazione was carried out by the largest gathering 
of the members on record, everyone present testifying to 
their interest in the proceedings. 

After this personal experience, I have felt that nowhere 
could the inquiry into the practice of Medical Electricity be 
more appropriately commenced than at that largest and 
most complete establishment for which business enterprise 
and curative processes have already combined to make a 
world-wide renown. 

I was the more disposed to take this course by reason of 
vented in certain 


the scurrilous abuse which had been 


invidious criticisms. The statements of so-styled experts 
in the Courts, as well as in literary criticisms, are either valid 
or not valid. In the general estimation there isa great deal 
of laxity in what is called expert evidence; but the serious 
cbjection against it is that so little regard is so frequently 
shown by so many experts for the oaths they have taken to 
speak the truth. 
@ scientist's opinion as evidence. The expert is commonly 


as much an advocate in scientific tactics as the barrister is 


There is no substantial ground for taking 


in tactics of the law—only the one is on his oath and the 
other is not. 

Criticism, if just, is always useful, and deserves appre- 
Even unjust criticism is useful, if the critic really 


ciation. 
intends to be honest. 
dishonest, undoubtedly is libellous. 
state of the law, how few there are who would involve 


Malignant criticism, which is also 
But in the present 


themselves in a libel suit with even the certain prospect of 
a successful judgment ! 

The best and wisest course in public discussions is to 
meet imputations by a wide propagation of substantial 
facts, founded on faithful inquiries and truthful bases. 

I have stated 
Medical Battery Company, Limited, the owners of the 


how I became acquainted with the 


Electropathic and Zander Institute. I have now added a 
reason why I have essayed, from conscientious motives, to 
examine into and criticise, as independently and straight- 
forwardly as my experience and intelligence will enable 
me, the general subject of Medical Electricity at this par- 
ticular time. It is the subject of many mysteries as well 
as of many useful phases; and it is a grand field for 
researches, susceptible of evolving incalculable benefits to 
the human race and especially to suffering humanity. 

The Electropathic and Zander Establishment, in Oxford 
Street, has no less than eighteen operating-rooms, the 
furnishing of which with electrical apparatus and the 
requisite adjuncts may fairly be put at an average of a 
thousand pounds apiece. It has also the great Zander 
Gallery, with its sixty mechanical contrivances for exer- 
cising the muscles and body in any special manner required 
for the strengthening of weak parts or the development of 
healthy reactions. Dynamic electricity lights up the entire 
place, and the influence machines and dental tools are 
driven by electric motors. Jelts, corsets, medical batteries, 
induction coils, and other electrical apparatus, trusses, dental 
plates, and various appliances are made on the premises, 
the The 


employs corre- 


neatness. 

fifteen 
spondents, skilled in all essential matters, and there is a 
The 
pathic Belts and appliances is a remarkable business in 
itself. 
factories, must be added four qualified Medical Consulting 


and are al! finished. with greatest 


commercial department about 


regular local post-office. manufacture of Electro- 


Beyond this number, and the hands in the other 


Physicians, two qualified Dentists, the heads of the various 
departments, and the specialists, all at considerable salaries, 
and the masseurs and masseuses who administer the pleasant 
electric baths produced by powerful four-plate influence 
machines—the use of which is in very great demand. 
Credit should be given to Mr. Harness for his per- 
severance and success in extending the realms of Medical 
Electricity : and encouragement by the medical professions 
would be more just to him for the services he has indubit- 
ably rendered than an antagonistic apathy, mainly based on 
official trammels and lack of training in electrical matters. 
President of the 


Zander Institute, attention may well be drawn to his many 


Regarding the Electropathic and 
and ingenious patents, which are being utilised with such 
pronounced success by the Medical Battery Company, 
Limited. 


establishment organised on a most practical, scientific, and 


One is astonished at the magnitude of such an 
useful basis; but it is next to impessible to gauge the 
amount of time and capital spent by Mr. Harness and his 
colleagues in bringing it to such perfection. I believe his 
first invention was created during the time he held a 
captain’s commission in a London Artillery Regiment, 
about 1869; but, being ever of a perceptive turn of mind, 
and having a marked predilection for organisation, his 
military enthusiasm was superseded by his determination 
to found an Institute for the treatment of Diseases by 
Electrical and Mechanical Exercises. 

As regards the success of this Institute, it is undoubtedly 
owing to his practical and energetic character, combined 
with remarkable perseverance, that he has raised against 
a storm of prejudice a Medical Electrical Institute which 
has no equal. 

It cannot, therefore, be without public interest as well 
as to public advantage that reliable knowledge of its many 
valuable details and its practical attainments should be 
widely spread ; for through the general absence of accurate 
information concerning the scientific principles and appli- 
cations of Medical Electricity, the number of uninformed 
sceptics is legion. To disperse this darkness is most desirable. 

The comparison of what has been accomplished by 
entirely private enterprise in Oxford Street with what has 
been done by the whole medical profession collectively in 
the Metropolis is astounding. In all the public and 
private hospitals of London there are only two sets of 
noticeable electrical apparatus employed, the cost of which 
may be taken at a total estimated value of a few hundreds, 
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as against £100,000 invested by the Electropathic and 
Zander Institute in Oxford Street. 

The only public hospitals which have really practical 
means of administering electrical treatment are St. Bar- 
tholomew’s and St. Mary’s, Paddington. There are only 
two or three private establishments deserving of any 
notice, and the rest have no particular claims to attention. 

The Electrical Department at St. Mary’s Hospital 
(visited by me on Noy. 23, 1892) is small, but sufficient for 
A divided room at the 
end of the south corridor, on the ground floor, is assigned 
to it. 
respectively sixty and seventy in number. 

I visited the Electrical Department of St. Bartholomew's 


the practical purposes it is put to. 


It is furnished with two sets of Leclanche’s cells, 


Hospital on Dec, 2, 1892. ‘There were six or seven patients 
awaiting attention, but I did not see any of them treated. 

One cannot help feeling that medical electrical prac- 
titioners need and merit greater encouragement and greater 
scope from the hospital authorities. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that electricity, in its best medical homes in the 
Metropolis, is but a subsidiary affair so far as its thera- 
peutical employment is therein concerned. 

In both hospitals the bare boards and scant furniture 
give no idea of comfort for paying invalids. Still less is 
there anything to compare with the magnificent apparatus 
Institute, 52, Oxford 
Street, which draws its largest support from the wealthy 
There is at this date (Jan. 3, 


1893) more advanced and valuable plant in the window of 


at the Electropathic and Zander 


and rich classes of society. 


























THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY'S INSTITUTE, 
52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


the Oxford Street establishment than. in both the equip- 
iments of the hospitals referred to. 

Comparing this survey confirms the report made by 
M. Loreau, of the Salpétriére Hospital, Paris, in July 
1888, and published in Mr. Harness’ book, ‘‘ Mild Galvanic 
Currents”; therefore it is clear that during the last five 
years no prominent improvement has been made in the 
hospital electrical departments. It should be borne in 
mind that Mr. Harness was the pioneer who founded his 
establishment about 1880. It is much to be deplored that 
a better appreciation las not been acquired by medical 
practitioners through honest and authoritative investigation. 

It has been kept out of view that the Electropathic 
Institute has two phase s, the one being the Belts, the other 
the 


machines. 


administration of electricity from batteries and 
The treatments in the latter class are on the 
same lines as the treatment practised at the hospitals and 
by the medical practitioners in this country and in France; 
only that the operations are performed with superior 
appliances and by trained attendants, both male and 
female, acting under certified officers. 

The fundamental distinguishing feature between the 
activity of the business firm and the inactivity of the pro- 
The College of 


Physicians prohibit advertising on the part of their members, 


fessional physicians is the advertising. 


so that no new industry is likely to be raised by their hands. 

The sale of Electropathic Belt appliances by the Medical 
Battery Company is very large—an extensive demand has 
been going on for many years, and we may reckon that if 
those many thousands who in the course of that period 
have been supplied had been deceived by the palming upon 
them of a worthless thing, the clamour of the disaffected 
would have drowned the noise of all the advertising drums 
that could have 
pany has a book of testimonials, including thousands of 


been beaten. On the contrary, the Com- 
letters from persons of all ranks and social status, certifying 
to the actual the use of their 
Electropathic Belts. 


benefits derived from 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





NEW MUSIC. 


Among a batch of pieces from Robert Cocks and Co. a 
couple of s« songs by Maude Valérie White are especially 


worthy of notice. Of these, ‘* Lebewohl” 


Volkshieder”’) is a charming example of the composer's 
graceful style, while ‘\Wanderlied,” another of the 
has many points of originality, and is 
Lawrence Kellie’s setting of Long- 
fellow’s lines, ‘‘ The Boy and the Brook,” has an extremely 
difficult accompaniment, and is, therefore, 
become popular, but it is very effective. ‘* Apart for Ever- 


cae Volkslieder,” 


intensely stirring. 


more ” (words by Caris Brooke, music by Francis Allitsen) 
cannot fail to please. It is a song with a wealth of beauty 
and sentiment, and altogether of more than average merit. 


A pretty song is Angelo Mascheroni’s 


yords by Mowbray Marras). Lesley Gordon's 
Among the instru- 
mental pieces from this firm we notice an excellent ‘* Com- 


reams” should also find favour. 


plete Scale and Arpe; eczio Tutor” for the 


Adolphe Schloesser ; a melodious composition for the same Cranz and Co. 
Richards, and are entitled 
** Little baby dear, wake up,” and ‘* The Queen's 
They are alike simple, fresh, and tuneful. 


instrument, entitled ‘* Summer's good-bye,’ 


Gilholy ; a beautiful ‘* Sérénade Espagnole ” 
Gilbert R. Betjemann; and a dainty ** Petite Danseuse”’ Riding. = 
W. he ‘re billows are breaking ”’ ( 


for violin, by Perey Godfrey. 


Vocalists will welcome ** Six Songs,” by Noel Johnson, 


* by Barry M. 
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which are beautiful and original settings of Heine’s poems. 
They are replete with poetic feeling and altogether 
These songs are published by ¢ ‘harles 
Woolhouse, who also sends us two more by the same com- 
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for beginners by Carl Weber, both of 


MINERAL 





** Mélodie ” 


** Method ”’ 


‘Little baby dear, good 
Campagna, 


** Mazurka” 


**Deux pensées musicales,” 


Intermeédes’ 


JULY 22, 1893 


in treatment; while ‘‘Good-bye” (words by William 
Henry Gardner) i is equally pleasing and melodious. 
Pianists who seek for music which is effective without 
presenting any great difficulty should find what they 
poser. ‘* He giveth His beloved sleep ag (words by Francis require among the following compositions of Sigismond 
Adams) is a lovely song, full of rich harmonies; but ‘ Sae Stojowski, 
wait I for you, ‘lassie ”” (words by William Aird Adair), There is a 
though melodious, is less attractively written. Of four 
songs by E. Overbeck, we like most ‘ —. a charm- 
ing setting of words by Erie Mackay. A ‘ Russian Love- 
Song” is elaborate and character ‘istic; while ‘‘ The Voice 
of the Beloved” and ** Parted” have also much to recom- pieces. 
mend them. ‘‘Upnos” is a tranquil lullaby by Florence 
Wildman - Lushington and Katharine M. Hemming. 
Teachers will do well to notice an admirable 
Haackman and a ‘* Practical century, by Frederick Rosse, are well written, but ‘‘ The 
which contain some valuable illustrations Light of Home,” by I. Forster Buffen, is commonplace, A 
‘ — nik ™ fairly good comic song, by Arthur Pelham, is ** The girl 
Five songs by Sebastian B. Schlesinger reach us from for me.” 
Three of these have words by Laura Louis Gregh contains some clever though not difficult 
c ompositions. 


which are published by Pitt and Hatzfeld, 


graceful ‘* Sérénade” in A flat; a bright 
in ©; a poetic ‘* Légende” in A major; 
consisting of a_ pretty 
and a clever ‘ Prelude”; and ‘Trois 

in G, E minor, and B flat—all delightful 


We have received from Willcocks and Co. a pretty song 
by Henry J. May (words by M. 
‘*Maid Marjorie.” 


Gillington) entitled 
‘“Two songs” of the seventeenth 


An album of ‘Six Pieces,” for pianoforte, by 


Young students will like * Canzoni di 
five pieces by Franco Leoni; and for good 


study ‘* Twelve Variations,” in D minor, by G. H. Clutsam, 
words by Arthur Chap- can be recommended. We have also received a skilfully 
man) is quite a contrast to the others, and more elaborate written ‘‘ Suite Hongroise,” for violin and piano, by F. Leon. 
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Also of Slowbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompson. 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 
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HAY WILL BE DEAR! 


Buy one of 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 


ROT-PROOF, WATERPROOF 


RICK CLOTHS. 


Strongly recommended for their great durability. 
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oe EvCL NaToy 


With Poles, Ropes, and Blocks complete. 


A WEDDING BREAKFAST 


CAN BE GIVEN ON ANY SCALE ' aaa MAY 
BE DESIRED IN ONE O 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S 
WEDDING MARQUEES. 


Supplied in any part of Town or Country, with or 
without Tables, Seats, or Decorations. All disarrange- 
ment of furniture is thus avoided, and the rooms in the 


house are left free for reception of guests and display 


of presents 


A GARDEN ‘cae’ | 


SHOULD NOT BE GIVEN WITHOUT 
CONSULTING 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
CATALOGUE OF TENTS. 


REFRESHMENT TENTS, BAND TENTS, 
UMBRELLA TENTS, DANCING TENTS, 
AWNINGS, TABLES, SEATS, LIGHTS, &e. 


BALLS AND DANCES | 


MAY BE GIVEN IN 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
TEMPORARY ROOMS. 


SUITED TO ANY NUMBERS. 
Fitted « rected 
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miplete with ev rv requisite, and ¢ 


A NEW CHILD'S FCLDING BED. 
ar ds 


This new invention is very stron; imple ; it can 
be easily taken to pieces an put together again; it 
packs inte a small compass, anl we tebe 15 Ib. The 
canvas is in one piece, whit h is stretched on to a frame, 
thus forming such an easy, pliable bed that a mattress 


is not re ded 


NEW LAWN TENNIS TENT, WITHOUT 
CENTRE POLE. 
FEY, 








"TRESTLE COT 
STRONG & 
COMPACT. 


‘ ou: Eocinato™ pe 


MPL TRESTLE COT 


SIMPL B, 
For Price-Lists and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


| OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
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2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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PETER ROBINSON’ 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
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Silks, Dress- Fabrics, Mantles, Costumes, 
Millinery, Lingerie, &c., at greatly reduced 
prices. Circular post free. 
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ALWAYS YOUNG. 


Is superior to every other preparation for rendering the 

SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. It entirely removes 

and prevents all REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITA- 

TION, &c., and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 

HOT SUN, WIND, and HARD WATER more effectually 
than any other preparation. 


A CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION IS 
SOON OBTAINED BY ITS USE. 


The wonderfully cooling properties of the CUCUMBER 

\ JUICE render it di ‘lightfully Refreshing and Soothing if 

upplied after being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-Playing, 

Walking, Yachting, &c. It allays all Irritation from the 
Bites and Stings of Insects. 

No lady who values her “hohe a> should ever be without it, as 

IN 


it is invaluable at all Seasons year for keeping the Sh 
SOFT and NLOOMING 
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fectly Harmless, and may le ppl 


Tenderest Infant 


Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. | 
Any size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. | | 
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Jtis per 
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ALWAYS FAIR. 
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For Loss or Weakness 
of Voice, Hoarseness, 
Catarrh, Influenza, 
Asthma, &c. 
They are used by 
every singer of note. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM angie MELBA. 
‘7 find your Pastil excellent for the 
throat. I very often u them when I am 
hoarse, and they do mea great deal of good, 
** Yours faithfully, 


“NELLIE MELBA.” 


Endorsed by 
Mesd. ALBANI, LANGTRY, FLORENCE 
ST. JOHN, MARIE ROZE, 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. 


Can be ordered through any Chemist, or post free on receipt of price by the 


and others. 




















In cases of 72 Pastilles, Is, 1}d. 


Wholesale Dépét, FASSETT and JOHNSON, 32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 





CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits atebhin the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH. FRACRANT BREATH. HEALTHY CUMS. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


Oriental 


and 
Preserves the 
CAUTION.-—The ONLY GENUINE is p | 


PREPARED ay. , 
NS ng SBURY & BRO a 
~~ reat § eet 


SIXTY YEARS 


IN USE. Old Age. 


Teeth and 
signed by JEWSBURY & BROWN. 


Gums to 
Pots, 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
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g WANBILL CORSETS 


(REGISTERED). 


TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 


White or 
French Grey, 21s. 


Spe vecially « les ange dd for Em- 
i 


straps give great support. 
A Corset of proved success. 
In BLACK ITALIAN CLOTH, 
28s. 6d. 


Key to Swanbill Corsets, 
illustrated by fourteen types 
of figure, post free. 


} ADDLEY BOURNE, 


Ladies’ Warehouse, 


Y, 174, SLOANE STREET, 


BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 


“CHAS. PACKER & C0. 


76 and 78, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW _ » 





An absolutely secure Screw Fastening, for all inter- 
changeable articles of Jewellery, such as Pins, Studs, 
Rings, Bracelets, &c. Full Particulars and Illustrations 
in Catalogue, post free on application. 


‘CHOCOLAT -MENIER. 


Awarded 


the 
HIG HES HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


CHOCOLAT - -MENIER 


or 
BREAK! AST 
LUNCHEON und SUPPER. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Cons mtn mn 
xe ceds ww 
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Sold Everywhere 











FOR SICK HEADACHE, 


Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cure Torpid Liver without tail 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1id. 


CAXTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 
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BREECHAM'S 
a. PILLS 









BILIOUS#NERVOUS DISORDERS, @ 


_— SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, 


WNVeak Stomach, 
Inmmpaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, ~w 
Female Ailments. 


Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 








In Boxes, 9!d., 131d., and 2s. 9d. each. 


BEECHAW?’S FOOTH PASTE. 


EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES the TEETH—PERFUMES the BREATH. 
IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES -ONE SHILLING BACH. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE NAVAL COURT-MARTIAL AT MALTA ON THE LOSS 


NAVAL CATASTROPHES. 


REED, K.C.B., M.P. 


RECENT 


EDWARD J. 


THE 
; 
} 

BY SIR 


IIE British people are not so unreasonable as_ to 
i expect that their vast Navy, distributed over all seas 
and encountering all conditions of wind and weather, 
shall never incur grave disaster. On the contrary, ready 
allowance is made by them not only for all such accidents 
as are covered by the phrase ‘acts of God,” but likewise 
for all such other accidents as result from those errors of 
judgment to which most men are liable. But the present 
generation has been a witness of naval catastrophes which 
cannot be thus accounted for, of the 
Captain, the grounding of the Howe, and the overthrow 
of the Victoria are the most conspicuous instances. No 
one of these disasters is assignable to ordinary causes, 
but every one of them has been brought about by the 
infraction of known laws, the main responsibility for which, 
in the two worst cases, must be lifted to, and placed 
upon, the Admiralty itself. 
The case of the Howe, as the least disastrous and the 
least significant of the three, may be dis- 


which the loss of 


TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


upon a flood tide can be made evident to all who will for a 
moment consider it. A ship in sucha case must, irrespective 
of tide, be steamed ahead fast enough to ensure her ‘‘answer- 
ing her helm,” or obeying her rudder. Let us suppose 
that a speed through the water of three knots is needed for 
this. If the tide runs three knots, and is with her, she must 
therefore obviously, in ascending the intricate channel, move 
past the land at a velocity at least of six knots per hour ; 
whereas if the tide be against her, she will have to steam at 
more than three knots to make headway against it, and if 
steaming, say, at five knots she would, nevertheless, then 
pass the land at only two knots per hour. It needs no 
nautical knowledge to make it plain that a ship thus 
ascending an intricate channel against an ebb tide at two 
knots an hour would be able to conform to the intricacies 
much more safely at this low speed of advance than if she 
were swept along by a flood tide at three times that speed. 
This was all perfectly known before the Howe was steamed 
upon the rocks of Ferrol Harbour, and it is a serious 
reproach to the naval service that any naval officer could 


be found who was unaware of it. Such a want of common 


NEWS, Jury 22, 
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OF THE VICTORIA. 


knowledge among its highest officers most naturally, there- 
fore, excites public alarm. 

But the disaster to the Victoria, like that which befel 
the Captain, has naturally excited much greater alarm, 
because of the wholesale throwing away of life and pro- 
perty—and of that description of life and property which, 
as constituting part of our first defence as a nation, can be 
least of all spared. The case of the Captain can be stated in 
afew words. Twenty to thirty years ago designs for rigged 
seagoing turret-ships of low freeboard were much pressed 
upon the Admiralty for adoption. The Chief Constructor of 
the Navy of that day not only pronounced all such schemes 
unsafe, but, taking one of the cases proposed, demonstrated 
by precise investigation and report that the ship would 
inevitably capsize even under a small pressure of wind on 
her canvas. He was instructed to say what was the least 
height of side (freeboard) that could with safety be given 
to a large rigged ship of the proposed type. He replied 
that 10 ft. was the minimum height for mere safety, 
and advised that 12 ft. be adopted. The Board of Ad- 
miralty approved, but fixed 14 ft. as the height of freeboard, 
and the Monarch was built accordingly. 
The same Board, in order to avert the com- 





missed with a very few words, the whole of 
the facts being fresh in the public memory. 
The present Board of Admiralty well dis- 
charged an imperative duty in reviewing the 
findings of the two courts-martial, and pro- 
nouncing decisions more fully in accord with 
the facts of the case. One point brought out 
by the 
bearing upon the navigation and handling 
of our fleets, that I will make passing 
mention of it here. I refer to the great 
impropriety of steaming a squadron of large 


Joard is of so much moment, as 


ships up to Ferrol upon a flood tide. It 
seems almost incredible that this operation 
could be deliberately undertaken, or, being 
undertaken, should afterwards be justified ; 
and yet, both these things having hap- 
pened, a further justification was voluntarily 
published afterwards by no less a naval 
authority than an Admiral of the Fleet, and 
one who had attained that rank by a long 
course of conspicuously meritorious service. 
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\ DOTTED LINE SHEWS TRACK ofSHIPS 
gz : ‘ @& SHEWS ORIGINAL ORGANISATION 
PROPOSED 
Buf on the signal being made 
IN rarimed 
the VICTORIA af # 
The doffed line shews what 
was meant. buf this was nof 
possible as they would * 


plaint and clamour of irresponsible persons, 
soon afterwards sanctioned the experimental 
Pa construction of the Captain, which 
avowedly to have only 8 ft. freeboard (and 
: practically was built with even less than that), 
and which therefore grossly violated the 
requirement of safety which had been laid 
down, and which the Monarch was built to 
provide. The Captain made one or two short 
trial trips tosea with apparent success; but the 
laws of nature and the principles of science 
are not thus to be set aside, and when the 
Captain again went to sea, and took her 
place in our Channel Squadron, the night 
breeze blew upon her as upon the other 
ships, her canvas capsized her, she turned 
bottom upwards, went down with over 
600 of our seamen, and the Monarch was 
there to pick up the next morning the only 
fragments of the Captain which remained 
afloat. The warning given had been 


was 








Now, the unreasonableness of passing large 
ships through an intricate piece of navigation 


PLAN OF THE POSITION OF THE SQUADRON AND THE ATTEMPTED MAN(CEUVRE. 


disregarded, and the awful penalty was 
exacted. 





TH: 


It would be premature to discuss the case of the 
Victoria, either in its nautical or its naval-architectural 
aspects, before the court-martial has taken evidence and 
But the matter admits of some 
It is well known that 
many of our comparatively so-called first-class 
battle-ships have been condemned on the ground that 
they have in succession violated what I have regarded 
as a fundamental principle applicable to such ships 
namely, that ‘‘the ship should be capable of floating 
in an upright position notwithstanding any amount of 
injury to the unarmoured ends.” I have contended that 
all these ships could be destroyed by being made to capsize, 
‘*- without the armour being penetrated or touched.” The 
Victoria’s armour was not touched by the Camperdown ; 
the unarmoured end only was badly injured; but within a 
few minutes the ship capsized, as she was bound to do, and 


pronounced a decision. 
remark apart from the evidence. 
recent 


HERBERT M. LANYON (MIDSHIPMAN), 
Lost WITH THE VICTORIA. 


carriel to the bottom hundreds of gallant seamen of all 
ranks and classes. 

Thus again clear and public warnings have been 
disastrously disregarded. It is not a question of sub- 
division by bulkheads, as so many are now attempting 
to No practicable sub-division of such a large 
inhabited portion of the ship as the Victoria’s long un- 
armoured bow would have averted, or greatly modified, the 
catastrophe. The sin has lain m the gross disproportion of 
the unarmoured to the armoured portion of the ship, which 
disproportion has been maintamed by successive Boards of 
Adiniralty against In a general action 
with an enemy we must expect to see ship after ship of our 


suggest. 


all remonstrances. 
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Navy of the first class capsized and sent to the bottom in 
substantially the same manner as the Victoria; because 


the enemy has only badly to injure the unarmoured part 


STAFF-COMMANDER T. HAWKINS-SMITH. 
SAVED FROM THE VICTORIA. 


in order to deprive the whole ship of its power to float 
upright. 

Only the court-martial can solve the questions con- 
nected with the orders of Admiral Sir George Tryon and 
their execution subordinate officers. Sut the 
principles involved in fleet manceuvres are now well 
understood. Before the introduction of steam steering 
gear, which gives a quick movement to the rudder, there 
at present exists, 
ship when the helm 
put hard over was largely dependent upon the 
occupied in getting it If the rudder 
ship could be instantaneously put over to its greatest 
angle, and kept there, the ship would describe a circle, 
because from the moment of her divergence from her 
original path the forces of propulsion and of divergence 
would be constant throughout the manceuvre. But even 
now, with steam steering gear, a certain time elapses 
between the first of the rudder and _ its 
arrival at its ** hard over” position, and this time differs 
sumewhat in different An offiecr 
a squadron and dictating its movements should therefore 
know for each ship how far apart are the parallel lines 
upon which would be before and after 
reversing her course, and obviously it is essential to safety 


by his 


was more difficulty than because 


the path pursued was 
time 


of a 


by a 


over. 


movement 


ships. commanding 


she steaming 


that the ship which requires the most room while turning 
round should be the ship to determine the least possible 


half-distance between two lines of ships which are to turn 
From what I know of the 
Sir George 


inwards towards each other. 
turning power of some of the ships in 
Tryon’s squadron, I believe that even eight cables would 
have been a scarcely sufficient distance apart for safety, and 
six cables wholly insufficient. As it is almost inconceivable 
that this fact was not well known to both the Admirals off 
Tripoli, as well as to their Captains and navigating officers, 
it would almost seem that some modified moyement was 
intended by the signals of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
that more than one misunderstanding arose between him 
and the officers under him. 


NARRATIVE OF THE DISASTER. 
On Thursday, June 22, the Mediterranean Squadron, com- 
Vice-Admiral Tryon, K.C.B., 


manded by Sir George 


HARDING (ENGINEER). 


WITH THE VicToria. 


MR. FREDERICK 


Lost 


Was passing northward along the coast of Syria from 
At half-past three in the after- 
reached a point five miles off Tripoli, 
there to to 
squadron was in 
The first, 
immediate command, was composed of 
Victoria, his flag-ship, the 
Phaeton, the = *: Pareil, 
Barham. The 


six ships, on the port (or 


Beyrout to Tripoli. 
had 
intended 
The 


divisions. 


noon it 


and was turn about enter 


the 
columns 


anchorage. formed two 


or under Sir George 
seven 
Nile, 
the 
division, 


Tryon’s 

namely, the 
Inflexible, the 
and the 


ships 
the 

Amphion, 
forming a parallel column of 
left-hand of the first column, 
Rear-Adimiral Albert Hastines Markham ; 


second 


commanded by 


sed 


side wis 


it was comp 
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‘We could see them evidently trywg 
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GETTING OUT COLLISION-MATS. - FROM A SKETCH 


fy get the coilision-mai over the tremendous 
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THE VICTORIA CAPSIZING AFTER THE COLLISION.—-FROM A SKETCH BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


t till then, we could see all the men jumping overboard in masses ; sone poor fellows in their hurry jumped on to the screw, and were cut to pieces as it revolved.”? 
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H.M.S. CAMPERDOWN. 
THE VICTORIA SETTLING DOWN, HER FORECASTLE 


** Her hows began sinking rapidly, and she heel 
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H.M.8. VICTORIA. 


TLE UNDER WATER.—From a Sketch by an Eye-Witness. 


nd she heeled over to the starboard side ” 





THE VICTORIA 


land a wild plunge, 
pling 


perdown, his flag-ship, the Dreadnought, the 
l the kK l rut’. ind the learless. 

es (1200 yards) apart from 

ey were going at a speed of 8°S knots (nearly 

an hour. Sir George Trvon, at 3.28 

il froin the Victoria, with flags and pen- 
uurpose of which, and of preceding movements, 
ined, mo thun an hour before, to the 
ship, Captvin the Hon. Maurice Bourke, 
Staff-Commande if Hawkins-Smith. He had 

then said that he should form the fleet in two divisions 
disposed to port. columns six cables apart, and when 
sufficiently past the point at which the fleet was going 
to turn up to its anchorage, he would invert the lines by 


each othet 


turnine the columns inwards sixteen points, and then all 
the fleet should alter course together eight points to port, 
bringing the ships in columns of divisions line abreast to 
Tripoli. T Staff - Commander suggested that 
eight cable would be a_ better distance to form up 
| is than six cables and the Admiral said 

should be eight cables.’ The orders of 

Tryon were ybeyed by Flag-Lieutenant Lord 
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SINKING, BOTTOM UPP&RMOST.—FROM A SKETCH BY AN 


y low i th sea, and then turned over, with her heel high in the air, her screws 7 tpidly whir wg. 


Gillford ; but when, at a quarter past two, just after the 
above conversation, he was ordered to make ‘4h ignal 
a olumns to be SIX ¢ tbl 8s apart,” and act ordingly a il sO 
Staff-Commander Hawkins-“mith came aft to Lord Gillford 
and said, ** The Admiral intended that the columns should 
be eight cables apart.” Lord Gillford immediately went 
below to the Admiral’s cabin, and informed Sir George 
Tryon of what the Staff-Cominander had said. Sir George 
Tryon replied that he wished the columns to be left at six 
cables apart. Lord Gillford informed the Staff-Com- 
mander of this, and the signal, having been answered 
by the other ships of the remained in force. 
At 2.45 the course was altered to E. by N., pre- 
erving the same order of the fleet. Half an hour 
later, Sir George Tryon came on deck, and went upon 
the top of the fore chart-house. After ten minutes, by his 
order, the signal was hoisted for the movement of ** invert- 
that is, the ships of the first division were, 

ulter their course 16 points to port (the 

and those of the second division were 

siinultaneously to alter their course 16 points to starboard, 
the fleet still preserving its former order with regard to 





LAST SIGHT OF THE STERN OF THE VICTORIA.—-FROM A SKETCH BY AN EYE-W-TNESS 


** The enormous sereu - propellers continued whirling rapidly in the air; and when, as the huli went down, they struck 


the water, a vast cloud of spray shot into the a 
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EYE-WITNESS. 


” 


I ! nd hiy 3, When this signal, at 

was seen by Rea nirul Markham on board the 
Camperdown, that officer, being in command of the second 
division, thought fit to question the correctness of the order. 
His conduct is thus explained in his own despatch to the 
Adimiralty 

As the columns were only six cables apart, and 
therefore not, in my opinion, within manceuvring distance 
to execute such an evolution as ordered by the signal in 
question, I directed my flag-lieutenant to keep the signal, 
which we were ré pe ating, at the (lip, as an indication that 
it was not understood. I then directed him to make a signal 
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THE DAMAGED BOWS OF THE CAMPERDOW 


em egy 
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BOW VIEW OF THE CAMPERDOWN, IN DRY DOCK AT MALTA FOR REPAIRS. 


to the Commander-in-Chief to the following effect by sema- astern with his starboard screw in order to decrease our — hand side of the ship); then all the officers and men on dee - 


phor ‘Am I to understand that it is your wish for circle of turning. Seeing that a collision was inevitable, jumped off into the sea on the port side; but Sir Georg 
the columns to turn as indicated by signal now flying ’ 1 then gave orders to go full speed astern with ‘Tryon refused to quit his post o the top of the ye 
But, before my order could be carried out, the Commander- both engines, but before the speed of the ship had house, and one midshipman, Mr. Herbert Lanyon, who 
in-(‘hief semaphored to me to know ‘ What I was waiting been materially checked, the stem of the Camperdown — had been sent to him by the captain to aid in observing 
for. It then struck me that he wished me to turn 16 © struck the Victoria on her starbonrd bow, about 20 ft. the movements of the Camperdown, chose to remain with 
points as indicated by his signal, and that it was his before the turret, and crushed into the ship almost to her — the Admiral, and to share his fate. Within thirteen minutes 
intention to circle round the Second Division, leaving centre line.’ after the collision, the Victoria turned over, bottom upwards, 
them on his port hand. Having the fullest confidence in ‘the collision had occurred; both the Victoria and the and plunged headforemost down into the sea. Her screw- 
the great ability of the Commander-in-Chief to mancuvre Camperdown were perilously damaged, and their officers propellers astern were still whirling rapidly round at the 
the squadron without even the risk of a collision, I ordered and crews lost not a moment in getting collision-mats moment when she finally sank. These terrible incidents 
the signal to be hoisted as an indication that it was under- placed over the big holes in their sides, through which the have been described in several letters written by eye- 
stood. On the signal being hauled down the helm of the sea was pouring in. Boats were also prepared and — witnesses, officers on board the other ships, to some of whom 
Camperdown was put hard-a-port, at the same time that launched from some of the ships, as the Victoria we are indebted also for the sketches reproluced in our 
the helm of the Victoria was starboarded. I watched very appeared to be sinking at the bows. But “ir George — Illustrations this week. 

carefully the helm-indicating signals of the Victoria as the Tryon then ordered a signal to be made, ‘‘ Negative send- The loss of life on board the Victoria is reckoned at 
two ships turned towards each other, and, seeing that the ing boats”; he seemed to think he would be able to twenty-two officers and midshipmen, and 336 of the crew, 
helm of the Victoria was still kept hard-a-starboard, I keep the Victoria afloat, and to run her ashore. Ina few most of them being those who were not on deck when the 
directed the captain of the Camperdown to go full speed minutes, however, she heeled over to the starboard (right ship capsized and sank. 
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DAMAGE 
TO THE 
CAMPERDOWN 


The injuries to the 
Camperdown were 
described by Rear- 
Admiral Markham, 
in his dispatch of 
June 24, as follows: 
**A jagged hole in 
the port bow, ex- 
tending from the 
stem to an extreme 
distance of 10ft. 
abaft, and from 12 ft. 
to 18 ft. below the 
upper deck, the 
lower edge being 
just above the ar- 
moured deck. The 
hole is irregular 
in shape, and the 





extreme dimensions 
uve 6ft. by 10ft. 
rhe stem is 
broken above’ the 
ram, and the upper 
part turned to port, 
separating the stem 
piece and the pla- 
ting the starboard 





nx 
<=> 


in a new stem. It 
is stated that all the 
watertight doors in 
the Camperdown 
were shut before 
the collision ; other- 
wise she would have 
sunk; her captain 
ordered all the crew 
on deck. Asit was, 
she took in 700 tons 
of water, and her 
deck came down 
to within fourteen 
inches of the sea. 
It should be ob- 
served that, when 
the collision seemed 
inevitable, the 
engines of the 
Camperdown were 
reversed, and she 
was moving very 
slowly at the mo- 
ment. 





On June 30 the 
Edgar and the Phae- 
ton arrived at Malta, 
the former bringing 
eighteen officers and 
136 men and the 








a depth of 10 ft. vertically, 
ng at the water line, and at- 
width of 11 in. about 5 ft. 

hen tapering away to nothing 
10 ft. below the water line. 
llowing compartments were full 

rs store-room, paint- 


_arpente 


ballast chamber, boatswain’s 


mining - room, 


flat, and 


for 


on 


to he r 

beneath the water 

ize of the hole 

to be nearly 

; .. Which was covered by 
collision-mats, and afterwards by three 
plates. The stem was cut right through 
for about 6ft. The ram, which was un- 
injured, has been removed in order to weld 























THE GUN-BOAT ORION, ON WHICH 


THE 


SURVIVORS WERE 


HULKED. 








latter seven officers and 12% men rescued 
from the Victoria. As soon as it became 
known that the ships had been sighted 
people flocked on to the bastions overlook- 
ing the harbour, while the friends and 
relatives of those on board took boats. 
The ships steamed slowly to their moorings, 
followed by the boats, amidst a solemn 
hush resembling that of a funeral. The 
gun-boat Orion had been prepared for the 
reception of the survivors, who were trans- 
ferred to her soon after their arrival, the 
wounded and invalids being conveyed to 
the hospital. Meanwhile, no one was 
allowed to communicate with the Edgar 
or the Phaeton. All communication with 
the survivors was interdicted. They were 
to remain until the inquiry, and afterwards 
to be sent home. All naval men were 
evidently ordered to preserve reticence 
concerning the circumstances and cause 
of the disaster. 

On July 4 there was a funeral service 
in St. John’s Cathedral, the Archbishop 
of Malta officiating, for those who had 
perished with the Victoria. 





